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Art. IL—HOLINESS. 


Tue All-seeing One never acts blindly. His words and 
works, dictated by infinite goodness, and directed by Omnis- 
cience, have a high and far-reaching purpose. The most 
minute and the grandest operations in nature and in grace 
are designed to effect the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of his sentient creatures. The unit and the multitude 
are made to subserve this ultimate object. 

From the apostatized nations, Abraham and his descend- 
ants were selected to be the custodians of the knowledge 
and worship of the true God, for the benefit of the race. 
Therefore, the destined father of the faithful was separated 
from the abominations or idolatries of his fatherland. To 
this end, in the fulness of time, Israel was delivered from 
idolatrous Egypt, and settled in his separated inheritance. 
To prevent a lapse into idolatry, the inhabitants, self-fitted 
for destruction, were to be extirpated, and all social inter- 
course and amalgamation with idolatrous people were for- 
bidden. To isolate them from all nations, and render them 
unlike all other people, or a holy nation, the ceremonial law, 
with its one sanctuary, with its one ritual, and with its one 
priesthood, was instituted amid the awe-inspiring scenes of 
Sinai. This was the goal of the forty-years desert life, and of 
all the disasters and deliverances of the way. But no geo- 


graphical isolation; no difference in creeds and rituals; no 


diversity of language or customs could subserve this end as 

effectually as a distinction of food, founded upon and en- 

forced by religion. The Jew has traversed every land; has 

lived under every form of government; has adopted many 
NOL. IlI., No. 4.—25. 
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foreign customs; has learned many languages; has survived 
the destruction of the Temple, and the cessation of the even- 
ing oblation and sacrifice; yet everywhere, whether amid 
the snows of Northern climes, or roaming in the heated lands 
of the tropics, the consistent Israelite faithfully observes the 
division of meats into clean and unclean. Their history 
demonstrates the wisdom of the enactment, and reveals the 
repeated and minute directions concerning the animals that 
might be offered in sacrifice, and the flesh of which might be 
eaten. They sanctified or separated themselves from idolatrous 
nations by the observance of these regulutions,and thus became 
a holy, a peculiar, or an uncommon people; and, on the con- 
trary, by non-observance of them, they profaned the name 
of Jehovah, defiled his temple, and rendered themselves un- 
holy or common. 

With these facts to guide us, we can readily understand 
the greatly perverted text of Lev. xi. 44-45, and other similar 
ones. The context settles the meaning of the term holy, be- 
yond all question, beginning with the 43d verse: “ Ye shall 
not make yourselves abominable with any creeping thing, 
that creepeth, neither shall ye make yourselves unclean with 
them, that ye should be defiled thereby.” 44th verse: “For 
I am the Lord your God: ye shall therefore sanctify your- 
selves, and ye shall be holy; for lam holy.” The subject is 
the division of meats into clean and unclean. They become 
abominable, idolatrous, unclean, defiied, unholy, or common 
by eating the unclean. 

Gesenius defines shaguts: “Abominable, unclean, polluted, 
spoken of things and persons; especially of things relating to 
idolatry.” 

They sanctified or made themselves holy by not eating the 
unclean ; or they separated themselves from idolatry. In the 
44th and 45th verses the same command is repeated, and the 
reason therefor is assigned: “ For I am the Lord that bring- 
eth you up out of the land of Egypt to be your God: ye 
shall-therefore be holy, for I am holy.” As I am separated 
from idols, so shall ye be separated from them, for I brought 
you from the land of idols “to be your God:”’ ye shall have 
none other. The reason for the prohibition cannot be severed 
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from the subject, and its context. The antecedent and the 
consequent ; the cause and the effect ; the premise and the con- 


clusion must legally stand together, and the one must corre- 
spond to the other. Neither can one include more than the 
other, nor exclude that which the other includes. The holi- 
ness required of the people was separation from food, offered 
to idols, or from idolatry. Logically, therefore, God’s holi 
ness, in this connection, can be nothing more than his apart- 
ness or separation from idols. As he was separated from all 
others called gods by the Gentiles; as he had nothing in 
common with them, and had no part in their sacrifices 
and festivals; so should they be separated from all things 
worshiped by, sacrificed by, or eaten by them at their relig- 
ious festivals. 

The Apostle corroborates this idea, in 1 Cor., x. 18-21, and 
2 Cor., vi. 14-18: “ Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar? What say 
I then? that the idol is anything, or that which is offered in 
sacrifice to idols is anything? But I say, that the things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God: and I would not that ye should have fellowship with 
devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup 
of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of 
the table of devils.” “For what fellowship hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness ? and what concord hath Christ with Balial ? 

. . » What agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols? . . . . Wherefore, come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you.” 

1. The theme of the Apostle and of Moses is identical. 

2. The reason for separation is the same. 

3. The result is the same. 

Langé says: “The admonition here is, that they should 
come out in the most decided manner, from the whole sphere 
of heathenish, worldly life; should separate themselves in 
spirit from their heathen neighbors; should avoid all heathen- 
ish practices which might defile men consecrated to God, and 
especially should abstain from all idolatrous festivals.”’ 
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4. The Greek word for “ separate ” is aphorizd, which Moses 
Stewart says is the equivalent of godash, or sanctify, or make 
holy. 

5. The verbs exelthéle “come out from among them,” and 
aphoristhéte, “ be ye separate,” are both in the Aorist impera- 
tive; and the action expressed by each must be instantly and 
thoroughly performed, leaving no part reserved for future 
completion. Now this is the very admonition in Lev. xi. 44- 
45. Gesenius says truly: These are the classical passages 
for settling the meaning of the word godash—holy. This 
statement is indorsed by an author of “the extreme holiness 
school,” in the April number of the QuarterLy Review, and 
he says further: ‘ What godash means in this text when ap- 
plied to God, it must mean when applied to man:” and I will 
add the converse: What it means when applied to man, it 
must mean when applied to God. The subject, the context, 
and the signification of the words employed, exclude the idea 
of moral purity, and demonstrate that the holiness demanded 
of the Israelites was separation trom idolatry; therefore, 
God’s holiness, in the latter clause of this text, must mean 
his eternal separation from idols and their worship, or else 
they could not “ be holy as God is holy ;” for he adds: “The 


Jew must be holy as God is holy,” (in kind not in degree). 


There is no intimation in the language used, nor in the con- 
text, of any difference in kind or degree. The word is the 
same in both cases, with no limiting adjunct in either. Log- 
ically, then, there cannot be a limitation in the degree of 
holiness, which is not found in the kind of holiness, in the 
same brief sentence. The conclusion and the premise must 
include the same, nothing more, nothing less. 

The verb is hayah in the Hebrew with the adjective godash, 
and eimi with Aajios in the Septuagint. These are verbs 
existence, or being, and denote neither the performance of 
of an action, nor the reception of one, but simply a state or 
condition of being, and this state is qualified by the adjective 
holy; it is, therefore, a holy state. The state of God is holy, 
both in kind and degree, and so must the state of his people 
be. Therefore,if holy means sinless perfection when applied 
to one, it must mean the same when applied to the other. 
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The limitation “in degree” of man’s holiness, is an illogical 
and unscriptural invention, necessary to a false theory of 
sanctification and holiness. 

Again. God is necessarily holy now; his sanctification can 
admit no progress; his holiness can know no increase in 
degree. And man’s holiness must be as his, an existing and 
completed state, both in kind and degree. Therefore, it 
holiness means sinlessness, or perfected purity in heart and in 
life, universal experience attests that no one of Adam’s race 
has ever attained that state; and God has demanded that of 
his fallen creatures, which he knew to be an utter impossibility. 
This is the seductio absurdum. Thus this classical text cruci- 
fies, even unto death, the ordinary theory of sanctification, 
and buries beyond hope of resurrection the dogma of the ex- 
tremists. 

In Lev. xix. 2, we have the same conclusion, drawn from 
the same premise. In Lev. xx. 7, they are commanded to 
sanctify themselves by not consulting wizards and forbearing 
to offer their children in sacrifice to an idol; because God is 
holy. Surely no special moral purity would be required for, 
or be acquired by, obedience to this command. In the 25th 
and 26th verses, the prohibition of certain meats is repeated 
and the same reason assigned therefor. “ Ye shall, therefore, 


put difference between clean beasts and unclean ; and between 
unclean fowls and clean; and ye shall not make yourselves 


abominable (idolatrous) by beast, or by fowl, or by any man- 
ner of living thing, that creepeth on the ground, which I 
have separated from you as unclean, and ye shall be holy 
unto me; for I have severed you from other people that ye 
should be mine.” 

The Hebrew dadal, which is often interchanged with godash, 
is the word in these several phrases: “ Put difference be- 
tween,” “* Which I have separated,” and “ For I have severed 
you.” In the Septuagint the word aphorizd, the equivalent, 
as we have seen, of godash and badal. 

2. Separated and severed are in the Aorist, and denote 
that their sanctification is complete so far as God’s act is con- 
cerned. It must, therefore, be finished and perfected in- 
stantly, so far as their act is concerned. 
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3. The extent of this sanctification is shown by shagats 
abominable—which Gesenius renders idolatrous, and the plain 
meaning of the whole is, As I am separated from idols, so I 
have separated you from the natiuns, to be a separated people 
from idolatry. Your separation is now complete, and so 
must continue. 

Paul says: ‘These carnal ordinances could not purify the 
inner man or moral nature. Is it not strange, that, in viola- 
tion of grammatical structure, and in opposition to the fun- 
damental laws of the Greek language, and in antagonism to 
common sense, and universal Christian experience and obser- 
vation, an attempt should be made to make these simple texts 
teach a monstrous and destructive dogma—a dogma alike 
dishonoring to God, and pernicious to man; a dogma which 
makes man only “partially pure in regeneration,” and im- 
periously demands a second regeneration, or the attainment 
of a state of sinless perfection, by man himself, as supple- 
mental to the work of the Divine Spirit? 

II. * Be ye holy, for I am holy,” cannot refer to moral 
purity in the sense of regeneration, because it is the reason 
assigned for the observance of other ordinances, which are 
purely ceremonial. 

1. The marriage of the priest. He could not marry a 
widow, or a common woman, or a divorced one, because he 
had been separated from common men, into the service of 
the sanctuary; “ for he is holy unto his God.” Thou shalt 
sanctify him, therefore, for he offereth the bread of thy God ; 
he shall be holy unto thee, for I, the Lord, which sanctify 
you, am holy.” Common men could marry either class; and 
the surviving brother was enjoined to marry the childless 
widow of his deceased brother; nor did they become unholy 
thereby; yet the priest would defile himself. No possible 
moral purity can be involved in this ordinance, yet it is en- 
forced by “I am holy.” 

2. The sanctification of the Sabbath and of the sanctuary. 
Lev. xix. 30, “ Ye shall keep my Sabbaths and (qodash) rev- 


erence my sanctuary. I am the Lord.” See also Lev. xxvi. 
2; Psa. xcix. 9, “ Exalt the Lord our God and worship at his 


holy hill; for the Lord our God is holy.” 
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8. Sanctification, or holiness, of the nation. Lev. xix. 2, 
“Speak unto all the congregations of the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, Ye shall be holy; for I, the Lord your 
God, am holy.” How were they to be holy? By the ob- 
servance of divers ceremonial ordinances, among which thos« 


pertaining to meats, clean and unclean, are especially men- 


tioned, in Deut. viii. 1-6. Intermarriage with idolaters is 
forbidden, and the destruction of their idols_and temples is 
enjoined, because they are now a holy people. ‘For thou 
art a holy people unto the Lord thy God.” Not a few right- 
eous ones scattered through the nation, but the whole nation. 
“ Thou art.” Why are they holy? “The Lord thy God 
hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, above 
all people that are upon the face of the earth.” Is not the 
second clause clearly exegetical of the first? the special of 
the holy? 

Again in Deut. xxvi. 18-19, “ And the Lord hath avouched 
thee this day to be his peculiar people, and to make thee high 
above all nations which he hath made, in praise and in name 
aud honor; and that thou mayest be an holy people unto the 
Lord thy God, as he hath spoken.” They are declared to be 
holy now, “ this day,” and are not to become so in the future. 
They are now more distinguished than all other nations. 
There is no nation like unto, or equal to them, as there is 
no God like unto their God. Like God, like people. He is 
a holy or uncommon God, and they are a holy or uncommon 
people. 

Deut. iv. 31-34, “ For the Lord thy God is a merciful God, 
he will not forsake thee, neither destroy thee, nor forget th 
covenant of thy fathers, which he sware unto them. For 
ask now of the days that are past, which were before thee, 
since the day that God created man upon the earth, and ask 
from the one side of heaven unto the other, whether there hath 
been any such thing as this great thing is, or hath been heard 
like it? Did ever people hear the voice of God speaking out 
of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live? Or 
hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from the midst 
of another nation, by temptations, by signs, and by wonders, 
and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by a stretched-out 
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arm, and by great terrors, according to all that the Lord 
your God did for you in Egypt before your eyes?” 

Is it not evident that these distinguished mercies consti- 
tuted them an uncommon, a peculiar people, an holy nation? 
Is it in accordance with common sense, to suppose that every 
one of the nation was pure in heart and in life? If so, why 
the frequent lapses into idolatry of the whole people? 
They were holy by virtue of these great favors, although by 
no means pure in heart or in life. Therefore, although they 
were repeatedly and severely punished for their idolatries ; yet 
he never totally destroyed them, but saved a remnant as his 


peculiar people. Those left from slaughter and captivity 


were still called his holy people; not that they were purer or 
more deserving than those slain, but because he separated 


them from the mass and preserved them, as he had cove- 
nanted to do. 

We have a striking example of this in Isa. rv. 3-4, “ And 
it shall come to pass that he that is left in Zion, and he that 
remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, even every one 
that is written among the living in Jerusalem.” Low left? 
From the terrible slaughter by the Assyrians, for their idol- 
atries. ‘“ When the Lord shall have washed away the filth 
of the daughters of Zion, and shall have purged the blood of 
Jerusalem from the midst thereof, by the spirit of judgment, 
and by the spirit of burning.” 

Clarke says: The spirit of judgment and of burning sig- 
nify “the fire of God’s wrath.” The whole are washed and 
purged by the infliction of the calamities threatened in the 
3rd chapter. Washed and purged by slaughter and captivity. 
Could the blood of the slaughtered, and the sufferings of the 
captured and enslaved, wash away moral impurity from the 
souls of those left alive in Jerusalem? What a perversion of 
this Scripture, to attempt by mutilation and suppression, to 
make it teach that those left in the land were made pure by 
the all-purifying Spirit of God. 

4. For the same reason, everything connected with God’s 
worship was declared to be holy, and some most holy. There 
is nv distinction made in the standard of holiness required 
of man, beast, bird, or thing, consecrated to the service of 
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God, either in kind or degree. “ Be ye holy, for Iam holy,” 
applies equally to all. To affirm that moral purity, in the 
sense of regeneration, begun or continued, is demanded, is 
monstrous and absurd. To affirm that there are six grades 
of holiness, and of these, one is regeneration in its infancy, 
and the other is regeneration in its old age, is contrary to the 
word of God, and common sense; and is the figment of a 
disordered imagination, or of a desperate necessity for a false 
theory of holiness, or sanctification. 

The Bible never contradicts common sense. There are 
many things in it above finite comprehension, but nothing 
in practical life and doctrine in violation of the common 
sense of men. 

The same injunction, with the same reason, is found in 
1 Peter 1. 15, 16, and must have the same signification, for 
the following reasons: 

Ist. The New Testament abounds in hebraisms. The 
writers were Hebrews, and naturally transferred to the Greek 
many of their hebraistic idioms, expressions, and symbols. 
This was even a necessity, because they had to establish and 
explain the great facts and doctrines of the New Testament 
by the Old. 

2d. Peter says: “As it is written,” and then quotes the 
exact language of Lev. xr. 45. He does not even intimate 
that holiness ifthe New Testament has a different significa- 
tion from that of the Old. If it does have a wider, or more 
spiritual meaning, this certainly was the place to say so. By 


transferring the expression from Leviticus to his epistle with- 


out comment, he must have understood it to mean the same 
in both books. 

3d. The subject is the same, viz: Separation from heathen- 
ish practices and festivals, especially, and from their whole 
external life, generally. He exhorts them to abstain from 
their lustful practices while in heathen ignorance, and by so 
doing be holy. One can cease to be a drunkard, or a thief, or 
a whoremonger, or an idolater, and yet, so far from being re- 
generated, may be an infidel. 

4th. The verb is not Aagiazo, but the neuter verb genomai, 
with the adjective hagios, denoting state or condition, as in 
Lev. xr. 44, 45; xrx. 30; and xx. 26. 





ar 
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5th. The verb is in the aorist imperative, “ genesthe,” denot- 
ing that they are to become holy instantaneously, and once 
for all. 

See Miner’s Greek Grammer, page 329 of the sixth edition, 
and page 315 of the seventh edition: ‘* The aorist imperative 
denotes an action which is either transient and instantaneous, 
or to be undertaken but once.” 

Croshy’s Greek Grammar, page 361, and pages 570 to 575 
inclusive: “The action of the verb is represented by the 
aorist as momentary and transient; as a aingle act; as ac- 
complished; as finished; as instantaneous; as complete and 
final.” 

Kuhner’s Greek Grammer: “ The aorist describes a mo- 
mentary action, or a single act.”’ 

Sophocles accords with the above-mentioned grammars. 
Thus we have the specific and general rule for the aorist. 
There is therefore no progressive action in this text, but a 
state or condition to be instantly acquired, and that state is 
complete and final. This text must therefore be dismissed 
from the proof texts of the progressive theory of santifica- 
tion, whatever the signification of holy may be, and with 
it, all the rest in which hagiazo and hagios occur. 

In the New Testameat this verb is found only in the present 
and past tenses; never in the future. It is used twenty-eight 
times in the entire book. The present tense denotes that 
which now is, or is now doing, or that which is customary. 
It occurs eight times in the present: Matt. xxi. 17, 19; 
John xvi. 19; 1 Tim. rv. 5; Heb. m. 11; rx. 13; x. 14. 
In four of the eight it refers to material and insensible 
things, and cannot mean moral purity, viz: Matt. xxuI. 
17, 18: “The temple that sanctifieth the gold, and the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift.” 1 Tim.1v. 5: All food is the gift 
of God, and is good, “ For it is sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer.” Heb. rx. 13: “The blood of bulls and of 


goats,” etc., “sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh.” The 


agent’s sanctifying, and the objects of the action, exclude all 
idea of moral purity. In two places, John xvi. 19, and Heb. 
11. 11, the reference is exclusively to Christ as the agent and 
subject of the action: “I sanctify myself.” 2. “The sancti- 
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fier.” In these, therefore, there cannot be regeneration, 
either begun or completed. 

1, Christ needed no regeneration or moral purification, he 
was already perfectly pure in every element of his being. 

2. If he had needed moral cleansing, or to be purified in 
nature and in life, he had already been sanctified: “Say ye 
of him whom the Father hath sanctified.” 

3. It is not the oflice or prerogative of either the Father 
or of the Son to regenerate or purify, but the peculiar and 
special office of the Spirit. The Father appointed the Sou to 
redeem man: the Son set himself apart to that work; and 
the Spirit applies the completed redemption to the believer, 
whom he qualifies for its enjoyment by regeneration. In the 
second passage Christ is the sanctifier, and believers are the 
sanctified. 

(a) As Christ is the sanctifier, this cannot be either regen- 
eration begun or continued for the third reason assigned 
above. 

(6) As he is the sanctifier, the logical conclusion is that he 
sanctifies believers as he, a believer, sanctifies himself. 

(c) Sanctified is in the participial form, hageasmenoi, present 


passive participle, and denotes the reception of an action, there- 


fore the action is complete without their codperation, which 
is contrary to the orthodox theory. William is whipped does 
not intimate that he had any agency in his being whipped, 
but declares that an agent, foreign to himself, did the whip- 
ping. 

Heb. xx. 14: “For by one offering he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified.” 

(a) Hagiazomenous. Present passive participle. And what 
is said of the participle above applies to this text. 

(6) The participle is in the accusative, or English objective 
case, and so far from signifying action in itself, is the direct 
object and termination of the action of teteleioken—* per- 
fected.” Langé says: The perfect teteleioken in connection 
with the present past hogiazome nous shows that here the refer- 
ence is not to the subjective perfection of Christians, but to 
the translation of those who have become subjects of the 
high-priestly work of Christ into that condition of perfection 
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objectively and eternally valid in the sight of God, which the 
law, with its numerous and perpetually recurring rites and 
offerings, was unable to secure.” Or, in other words, it is not 
internal or moral perfection, but justification, or a state of 
perfection in Christ, “‘ who is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.” And this state is eternally 
valid in the sight of God 

(c) This state or condition is the result of the sacrifice of 
Christ, which does not regenerate or purify any one, but is 
the basis of purification and justification, whereby God can 
be just, and yet the justifier of him that believeth. It is not 
the agent, but the foundation. Thus, in all the present tenses 
of this verb, no resting place can be found for the ordinary 
theory of sanctification. 

II. This verb is found in the aorist in eleven places in the 
New Testament, viz: Matt. v1.9; Luke x1. 2; John x. 
also xvi. 17; 1 Cor. vr. 11; Ephs. v. 26; 1 Thess. v. 
Heb. x. 29, also xiii. 12; 1 Peter mt. 15; Rev. xxi. 11, which 


36: 
23; 
we have seen, by the fundamental laws of the Greek lan- 
guage, denotes that which must be instantaneously performed, 
or that which has been done once for all, a single act, perfected, 
completed, and final. 

The subjects of sanctification are the names of God, the 
Father, the Son, men, and the Church as a body. 

In Matthew and Luke the name of God is to be sanctified. 
“Hallowed be thy name.” Hagiasth2ts. He sanctified in- 
stantly and perfectly. 

In John x. 36 the Son is the subject of sanctification. 
** Whom the Father hath sanctified.” Hegiase. 

In 1 Peter mm. 15 the subject sanctified is the Lord God. 
**Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” Hagiasate. 

The agent of sanctification in the case of the Son, is the 
Father, and in the case of the Lord God, the agents are men. 
Both are completely and instantaneously sanctified. 


Moral purity in any sense, in either case, cannot be in- 
tended, for neither the Father nor the Son needed any further 


purification. 

In John xvit. 17 the disciples are the subjects. ‘ Sanctify 
them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” Hagioson. 
Sanctify them instantly and thoroughly. 
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The Father is the sanctifier and not the Spirit. 

The medium of sanctification is the word, and not the 
codperating and assisting will, heart, and life of the subjects. 

As the Father is to be the sanctifier of the disciples, the 
logical conclusion is that they are to be sanctified in the same 
manner that he sanctified the Master; that is, set apart to the 
work of redemption. 

Moral purity, in the sense of regeneration, whether partial 
or completed, is excluded. 

1 Cor. v1. 11: “ But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified.” 
“Washed,” Apelourasthe, aorist middle, ye washed your- 
selves, or caused yourselves to be washed. Ye were sanctified, 
hegiosthete, aorist passive, or middle, the form being the same for 
both voices. 


1. Because very few verbs have both forms. 


2. Hagiazo has no separate form for the aorist middle. 


8. The middle signification in such cases takes the pref 
ence, as denoting more action than the passive, unless the « 
text clearly demands the passive signification. 

4. Such eminent linguists as Langé and his translator and 
editor say it has a middle signification, and therefore means 
ye sanctified yourselves. The agents being sanctified themselves 
and not the Spirit. 

The washing, the sanctification, and the justification are all 
completed and perfected actions, whether in the passive or 
middle, for the verbs are all in the aorist. 

There can be no progress. 

Eph. v. 26: That he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word. Hagiase. Aorist subj. 
Katharisa. Aorist pass. The action both in sanctify and 
cleansing are therefore passed and completed. 

1. The subject of the sanctification and cleansing is the 
whole Church. 

2. Christ is the sanctifier and not the Spirit. 

3. He sanctified it by his death. 

4. The instrument of both was the washing of water by 
the word, and water can regenerate no one, and moral puri- 
fication cannot be taught by this text, unless men are re- 
generated by water baptism. 
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1 Thess. v. 23. “And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly.” Hagiosai. Aorist opt. Sanctify you now, instantly, 
completely, once for all. No progress admissible. 

God the sanctifier and not the spirit, therefore, cannot 
mean moral purity in the sense of regeneration. Thus 
crumbles to pieces the Gibraltar of the progressive theory. 

Heb. x. 29: “ Who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he 
was sanctified, an unholy thing.”’ 

The treading “ under foot,” “counted,” and “was sancti- 
fied,” are all in the Aorist, and are past and completed. 
Hegiasthe, he was sanctified, then the “ counted,” or esteemed, 
and the “spurning of the blood of Christ,” each a single and 
finished act. 


To affirm that this is sanctification begun in regeneration 
is to establish the dogma of apostacy, or deny that the soul 
born of God will be preserved unto eternal life. This conse- 
quence cannot be avoided, hence Lange says, “ He apostatized 


after regeneration.” 

He was sanctified by the blood or death of Christ, which 
cannot impart moral purity. 

The Spirit was the probable agent. ‘ Hath done despite to 
the spirit of grace,” and yet no regeneration. The wrath of 
God was his portion. 

Heb. xu. 12: “That he might sanctify the people with his 
own blood, suffered without the gate.” Hagiase. Aorist 
subj. A completed action; no progress. 

They were sanctified by a single act, his death, which re- 
generates no one. 

Christ the sanctifier and not the Spirit. 

The whole race the subject of sanctification. 

This cannot be moral purity either in regeneration or in 
completed sinlessness; for the people are not all pure—the 
class in Heb. x. 29 were certainly not. 

If the people include not all men, and sanctification be re- 
generation begun and completed, then a limited atonement 
is an inevitable deduction, and Calvinism is right when it 
affirms that it comes before faith, and is sovereignly bestowed 
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by the Spirit, and without any condition precedent, save the 
election of God. 

If the people include the race, and sanctification signify 
moral purity, then all are now purified, because now sanctified 
by virtue of his death, without regard to faith or practice, 
and by sovereign election. 

If sanctification be only consecration, or setting apart to 
God’s service, then neither of the above results ensue; but a 
universal atonement, and its application only to the believer, 
are consistent with each other, and with the word of God, 
and Cumberland Presbyterians occupy the true Bible 
ground. 

Rev. xxi. 11: “ He that is holy, let him be holy still.” 
Hagiasthéts. Aorist imp.; no change; no progress forever, 
not even in eternity. He that is holy now, let him be holy 
forever; no growth; for let it be confirmed instantly, and 
once for all. It cannot, therefore, be moral purity, but only 
a state of consecration, or an eternal separation from all 
things else to God’s exclusive service. 

In all the texts in which the aorist is found, whatever sanc- 
tification may signify, the action is forever completed and 
ended. It was done instantaneously, and the action of the 
verb was spent; but its effects, or resultant state, or condi- 
tion, remained fixed, and forever concluded. Hence, the old 
theory of sanctification is utterly broken down by these texts. 
Substitute consecration in these texts for sanctification, and 
every difficulty is removed. Every one is consistent with the 
whole of revealed truth, and in beautiful harmony with the 
system of doctrines held by Cumberland Presbyterians. 

The verb hagiazo—sanctify—occurs nine times in the perfect 


or past tense, which denotes a completed action or state. It 


admits of no future progression or change in action or state. 
I have lived carries with it no guarantee that I shall live an 
hour longer. See Crosby’s Greek Grammar: “ The perfect 
represents a past action in time present to the speaker. The 
action appears already accomplished at the present time. 
Hence, the perfect represents not only a past action, but its 
present effects or results. The Greeks in many perfects con- 
templated less the peculiar act of completion than its result 
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as exhibited at the present moment, and hence they used the 
perfect to indicate a present condition or state that was oc- 
easioned by the completion of the action.” Gn page 364: 
“ The transition from the completed action to the condition 
or state produced by it is more obvious in the passive than in 
the active, and as the object of the complete tenses is to as- 
cribe the consequences of an action rather than to narrate the 
action, they naturally occur more frequently in the participle 
than in the other modes.” 

Now mark, Ist. The perfect not only denotes a past action 
but also a present state or condition, as the result or effect of 
a past action, the action and effect both being completed at 
the present time. 2d. This state, or condition, or effect, or 
result, is more strongly expressed by the passive voice than 
by the active. 3d. The participle expresses this state or con- 
dition more naturally than the other modes. 

An examination of the texts in which the perfect ovcurs in 
the New Testament shows: 1st. That seven times out of the 
nine the participle is used, and twice the perfect passive, es- 
tablishing beyond all controversy that the action of the verb 
is completed, and no further progress is possible. 2d. That 
a state or condition is the present result of that action, with- 
out any reference in itself to the future. The participle oc- 
curs in Acts xx. 32; also xxvr. 18; 2 Tim. m. 21; Rom. xv. 
16; Jude t. 1, ete., and the perfect passive in 1 Cor. vir. 14, 
and Heb. x. 10. 

In the first two the expression is “an inheritance among 
all them which are sanctified.” Hegiasmenois. Perfect 
passive participle. Among all them that have been sancti- 
fied. The action is completed, and the present result is a 
state or condition of sanctification. 

Rom. xv. 16: “ That the offering up of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” 


Hegiasmeni—perfect passive participle—having been sancti- 
fied, and is still sanctified; a completed action with its 


present result. 

The subjects sanctified are the nations, or Gentiles. Can it 
be possible that heathendom has been, and is still, purified 
by the Holy Ghost? 
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The agent, or sanctifier, is the Spirit, and yet the word of 
God and common sense assert that there neither has been, 
nor is any regeneration. 

Jude 1.1: “To them that are sanctified by God the Father, 
and preserved in Jesus Christ, and called.”  Hegiasmenois 
perfect passive participle—have been sanctified, and are stil! 
in that state or condition. 

The agent is the Father, and not the Spirit. 

Preserved, perfect passive participle. 

After sanctification and preservation, having been called. 

Again, if sanctification be regeneration or completed puri- 
fication of heart and of life, predestination of the few, or the 
salvation of all, is established, and the medium theology is 
annihilated. 

1 Cor. vit. 14: Hegiastai—perfect passive indicative—have 
been and are still sanctified. 1. The subjects sanctified are 
the unbelieving husband or wife, and the children of a be- 
lieving parent. Can this sanctification have any element of 
regeneration, or attained sinless perfection ? 

Heb. x. 10: “ By the which will we are sanctified, through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.’ 
Hegiasmenenoi esmen—perfect passive indicative. Have been 
sanctified, action ended, and are still in that condition. 

2. This sanctification was in accordance with the will of 
God. Langé says on this passage: ‘* Hegiasmenoi esmen ex- 
presses not one subjective sanctification (spiritual purification) 
but one objective reception into true relationship to God, and 
into the actual fellowship of the members of the people of 
God as the hagioi. That is, it is not internal purity, but the 
setting apart to the service of God, and fellowship of this 
people, as his saints, holy, or separated, or consecrated ones. 


In every place in which the perfect passive, or the perfect 


passive participle occurs, the action is past, and the result is 


a fixed and permanent, and non-progressive state or condition. 
Substitute regeneration or perfected purification in the texts 
for sanctification, and inextricable confusion, doctrinal contra- 
dictions, and absurdities would be the invariable result. On 
the contrary, consecration, or separation, or setting apart of 
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men, things, and places to the service of God explains every 
passage, harmonizes and simplifies the whole system of re- 
vealed truth. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the investigation of 
the terms holy and holiness, when predicated of the God-head, 
or either person thereof. We have seen, when applied to 
men, things, or places, it signified a state or condition with- 
out progression. That it denotes an unalterable and un- 
changing state or condition, without increase or diminution, 
when applied to God, will not be questioned. What is that 
state? It is his eternal separation from, and unlikeness to, 
all other beings and objects, in his essence, his attributes, and 
works. He is the great, uncommon one; the high and lofty 
one that inhabiteth eternity ; and, in consequence, is denomi- 
nated the Holy or Separated One. The historical develop- 
ment of the term shows that it originated in the contrast be- 
tween himself and the gods or idols of the nations. This 
antithesis was not confined to a single quality, but included 
his being, attributes, and works. The gods of the nations 
were powerless either to punish or to deliver. Whereas, 
*“ Our God is in the heavens; he hath done whatsoever he hath 
pleased.” Heisself-existent, and the unoriginated Creator of 
all things; but their gods are the ‘work of men’s hands. 
They are dumb, deaf, sightless, speechless, motionless, emo- 
tionless, and soulless. “They have mouths, but they speak 
not; eyes have they, but they see not; they have ears, but 
they hear not; noses have they, but they smell not; feet have 
they, but they walk not; they have hands, but they handle 
not; neither speak they through their throats. They that 
make them are like unto them, so is every one that trusteth in 
them.” To prove his superiority to all gods, he said to Pha- 
raoh: “I will at this time send all my plagues upon thee, that 
thou mayest know that there is none like me in all the earth.” 
Your gods of the sun, moon, and stars, of rivers, of cattle, 
of vermin, etc., are powerless. I am the only God—able to 
punish and able to save. 

Moses sang: “There is none like unto the God of Jeshu- 
run, who rideth upon the heavens in thy help, and in his ex- 
cellency in the sky.” 
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Samuel said: “ Thou art great, O Lord God, for there is 
none like thee, neither is there any God beside thee.” 

Isaiah: “ Before me there was no God.” Isa. xiv. 4-9 
exhibits this contrast most strikingly: ‘‘ And even to your 
old age I am he; and even to hoar hairs will I carry you; I 
have made, and I will bear ; even [ will carry and will deliver 
you. To whom will ye liken me, and make me equal, and com- 
pare me, that we may be like? They lavish gold out of the 
bag and weigh silver in the balance, and hire a goldsmith, 
and he maketh it a god; they fall down, yea, they worship. 
They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, and set 
him in his place, and he standeth; from his place shall he 
not remove; yea, one shall cry unto him, yet can he not an- 
swer, nor save him out of his trouble. Remember this, and 
show yourselves men; bring it again to mind, O ye transgres- 
sors. Remember the former things of old; for I am God, 
and there is none else; I am God, and there is none like me.” 

Observe: God claims to be unlike all gods; none equal 
to him in power or in the care for his people. It is his un- 
likeness to all others that constitutes the reason why they 
should have no other god but him. 

2. It is an indisputable fact that the literal meaning of the 
Hebrew word usually translated holy, is the uncommon, or 
the separated. It combines and expresses the great difference 
and unlikeness of Jehovah to all others; hence, Isa. xx. 25, 
“To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith 
the Holy One. 

As none are like unto or can be compared to him, he is 
the great uncommon One, or the holy one. As he is the God 
of Israel, he is the great uncommon or Holy One of 


> 


Israel. 

“There is none holy as the Lord.” Thus we have the ori- 
gin of the term, and the reason for its application to God. 
The transference of the term to Israel was easy and natural ; 
as they had an uncommon God, they would be naturally an 
uncommon people. Hence, Mosesasks: ‘ What one nation 
in the earth is like unto thy people; even like Israel, whom 
God went down to redeem ‘for a people to himself?’ ”’ 

No other people had been so favored and honored; they 
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were, therefore, unlike all other peoples, or an uncommon, or 
holy nation. 

The correctness of this view, is strongly corroborated by 
the employment of terms, wholly dissimilar to godash and 
hagios to express the same ideas. These terms have definite 
and uniform significations, and are sometimes translated 
holy. 

The Hebrew affords one in the verb chasia, and its adjective 
form chesea, which Gesenius defines goodness, grace, pity, 
compassion, kindness, love, mercies, and benefits received 
from God, but never rendered pure or purity. 

It is the word rendered mercy, kindness, goodness, etc., in 
the following phrases: “For his mercy endureth forever; ” 
(occurring thirty-five times); Slow to anger and great kind- 
ness; Everlasting kindness; Kindness of the Lord; My 
kindness shall not depart from thee; The earth is full of the 
goodness of God; O that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness; Abundant in goodness; Loving kindness of the 
Lord; Mercy shall be built up forever; The sure mercies of 
David, etc. This same word is used to describe the nature 
of God, and the character of his dealings with men, and is 
translated holy, when the whole context shows that holy is 
the synonym of mercy, goodness, etc 

The following are examples of its use : 

Psa. cxLv. 17: “ The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and 
holy (chesed) in all his works’ —good in all his works. It is 
connected with Christ. Psa. xvr. 10: “ Neither wilt thou suf- 
fer thy (chesed) Holy One to see corruption ’—thy kind, gra- 
cious and merciful one. It is predicated of the prophets. 
Psa. Lxxxrx. 19: “ Thou speakest in vision to thy Holy One.” 
In the 86th Psalm, 2nd verse, David prays: ‘ Preserve my 
soul, for lam holy ”—grant me mercy, for lam merciful to 
others. How like, “ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” It also describes the whole tribe of Levi. Deut. 
xxx. 8: “ Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy 
one, whom thou didst prove at Massah.” 

Thus we see that God and Jesus are called holy because 
they are good, kind, and merciful to men; and that men are 
also called holy because they are like him in this respect. 
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Again: This is sometimes translated godly; but evidently 
in its literal signification. Psa. xxxu. 6: “ For this shall every 


one that is godly pray unto thee.” 

The reason referred to by “this” is the mercy of God. 
Psa. x11. 1: “ Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth ”’—God 
help me, for men are cruel. Psa. x1v. 3: “ The Lord hath set 
apart him that is godly for himself”—the kind and merciful 


, 


man. 

To be godly, or like God, in these texts, is to be kind and 
merciful to our fellow-men, and thus be holy. The entire 
Psalms quoted from show that this is the signification. 

In the New Testament hosios and ensebeia are the correspon- 
dents of chesed; and these are interchanged with hagios, and 
sometimes translated holy. The uniform meaning of hosios 
is kind and merciful; it is never the equivalent of moral 
purity. It is translated holy in the following texts: Acts II. 
27: “ Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion.” Also in Acts xm. 85. 1 Tim. 1m. 8: “ Lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath ”—kind, merciful, as the latter clause 
proves. Tit. 1.8: ‘Of good men, sober, just, holy, temper- 
ate.” Heb. vit. 26: “ Who is holy (merciful), harmless, unde- 
filed, separate from sinners.” Rev. xv. 3-4: “And they sing 
the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb, saying, Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, thou king of 
saints. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name? for thou only art holy.” 

The theme is not his purity, but the greatness of his 
works; his justice, trath, and merey, all embodied in the 
phrase: ‘“ For thou only art holy.” The theme of the new 
song of the redeemed is not God’s purity, but his power and 
mercy. 

Rev. v. 9-10: “ And they sung a new song, saying, Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion; and hast made us unto our God kings and priests; und 
we shall reign on the earth.” 

Paul, reminding the Thessalonians of his kindness while 
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among them, says “ How holily we behaved ourselves among 


you.” 
A second word which is sometime translated holy is Aieros, 
and signifies priestly or ministerial (sacred), but never moral 


purity. 

1 Cor. rx. 13-14, “ Do you not know that they that minis- 
ter about holy things, live of the things of the temple? ” 

2 Tim. m1. 15: “ And from a child thou hast known the holy 
Scriptures.” 

Langé says: “The word hiera (sacred) expresses the rev- 
erence with which these writing were regarded. It bespeaks 
the sacredness of the Scriptures in the general esteem and 
veneration of the Jewish and Christian Churches; and as 
separated from all common writings.” 

Again. The negatives, or opposites, frequently define 
clearly the positives, as chol and roinos do holy. See former 
articles. The negatives of chesed and hosios are lo chesed and 
anosios, which uniformly mean unkind, unmerciful, cruel. 

Psa. xii. 1: “ Plead my cause against an ungodly nation.” 

Lo chesed, the opposite of eusebeia, godly, sometimes trans- 
lated holiness, as in Acts m1. 12: “As though by our own 
power or holiness.” 

The Syriac renders /o chesed in the above a merciless peo- 
ple. The Vulgate, a nation that is unholy; Calvin, a cruel 
nation; Jebb, a people without mercy. 

Anosios occurs in the same signification in 1 Tim.r. 9: 
“ But for the unholy, and profane, and murderers.” 2 Tim. 
m1. 2: “ Disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy.” 

Anosios in both passages translated unholy, means unkind, 
cruel, etc. Thus the New ever responds to the Old Scriptures, 
as face to face in the mirror. 

These examples show, to say the least, that holy does not 
necessarily include the idea of moral purity, either when 
predicated of God, or man; for wicked men are often kind, 
generous, and merciful to their fellows; and are, so far, like 
God. 

III. Qodash and hagios, holy, express, in some connections, 
the goodness, mercy, grace, and kindness of Jehovah. In 
others they represent his power, his wisdom, or his greatness. 
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In others they signify a combination of mercy, power, etc. 
The whole designed to manifest himself as he proclaimed 
himself to Moses. 

Ex. xxxiv. 6-7: “And the Lord passed by before him, and 
proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
merey for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin, and that will by no means clear the-guilty.” This 
was the promised annunciation, or definition of his name. 
His name is elsewhere described as “his glorious name,” 
“his fearful name,” “his terrible name,” “his great name,” 
“his excellent name,” ete.; all summed up and included else- 
where in “ his holy name,” “ the Lord of hosts, the Holy Ove 
of Israel;” the first being exegetical of the last. Jerusalem, 
the sanctuary, the tribe of Levi, the whole people, were to 
have his name in them, and were, therefore, holy. To pollute 
his name, was to dishonor and degrade, or make it common 
The holiness of God is the totality of his being, his charac- 
ter, and his works, and cannot be limited to a single moral 
quality.” 

1 Sam. um. 2: “There is none holy as the Lord; there is 
none beside thee; neither is there any rock like our God.” 
The theme of Hannah is the goodness and power of God, 
and not his purity; none other could or would have given 
a son to the barren wife, in answer to her prayer. 

1. Lloly must represent these subjects, or else it is unmean- 
ing and out of place. 

Psa. xxi. 3-4: “ But thou art holy, O thou that inhabited 
the praises of Israel. Our fathers trusted in thee; they 
trusted and thou didst deliver them; they cried unto thee and 
were delivered.” 

The subject is the goodness and power of God, in the de- 
liverance of the fathers. Holy must correspond in signifi- 
cance. 

2. David is imploring deliverance from his troubles, and 


bases his hope upon the holiness, or goodness of God to the 


fathers. 
3. They were delivered by his power, wielded by mercy ; 
and this was his expectation. 
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4. No one prays for pardon and deliverance because God 
is pure, but because he is good, merciful, and powerful. 

Isa. xLI. 14-16; “* Fear not, thou worm Jacob, and ye men 
of Israel; I wiil help thee, saith the Lord, and thy redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel. . . . Thou shalt rejoice in the Lord, 
and shalt glory in the Holy One of Israel.” Certainly for his 
help would they rejoice and exult in him. 

Help they needed, and that required power, and not purity. 
Holy One, must mean, therefore, the one powerful to deliver. 
The 17th, 18th, and 19th verses represent him as the bestower 
of abundant blessings; and the 20th as the great Creator; 
‘the Holy One of Israel hath created it.” So Isa. xiur. 3, 
11, 15, define the Holy One by Saviour, Redeemer, Creator, 
and King. “I, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there is 
no Saviour; I am the Lord, your Holy One, the Creator of 
Israel, your King.” 

Compared with him all other gods are nothing; hence the 
King of Babylon said, “ There is no other god that can de- 
liver after this sort.” Jer. 11.5: “For Israel hath not been 
forsaken, nor Judah of his God, though their land was filled 
with sin against the Holy One of Israel.” 

(1) They were very guilty, and deserved to be forsaken 
and destroyed. 

2) Purity could not have tolerated their sins; but his 
compassion and mercy clung to them. 

(3) Holy One must, therefore, represent the one great in 


mercy, long-suffering, and goodness; and the one ready to 
forgive; hence Micah says: ‘“ Who is a god like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity and passeth by the transgression of 
the remnant of his heritage? he retaineth not his anger for- 


, 


ever, because he delighteth in mercy.’ 

Truly there is none so holy as the Lord. 

Hosea x1. 8-9: “ llow shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how 
shall I deliver thee, Israel ? how shall I make thee as Admah? 
how shall I set thee as Zeboim ? mine heart is turned within 
me, my repentings are kindled together. I will not execute 
the fierceness of mine anger, I will not return to destroy Eph- 
raim; for I am God,and not man; the Holy One isin the 
midst of thee.” 
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a. Israel was exceeding wicked, and justice demanded 
“the fierceness of his anger.” 

6. His purity would have destroyed them. 

ce. Mercy triumphed, because the Holy One, the Merciful 
One, with “heart turned within” him, was in their midst ; 
and he is **God and not man.” The eternal and necessary 


antagonism between the purity of God and sin, would inevit- 
ably result in the sinner’s destruction. But mercy would 


save; wisdom devises a way of escape, and power works out 
the deliverance. 

The phrase Holy One occurs not less than fifty times in the 
Old Testament. Nineteen times it is the expression for his 
goodness, mercy, etc.; as the subjects and their contexts 
clearly and logically demonstrate. Thirty-one times it is the 
synonym of his greatness, and power, and wisdom, either to 
punish or to deliver; or it combines his mercy, power, and 
wisdom. 

1 Sam. vr. 20, “* Who is able to stand before this holy Lord 
God?” This is a question of comparative power, and not 
of comparative purity. Philistia’s great god (Dagon) had been 
unabie to protect himself and his people from the god of the 
captured ark ; hence they sent it to Beth-shemesh, the house 
of the sun. The inhabitants profaned the ark by looking 
into it, and leaving it uncovered ; they were sorely punished 
therefor, and in their wailings uttered the cry, Who is able 
to stand before this “ terrible God?” 

Psa. xcvu. 1: “O sing unto the Lord a new song; for he 
hath done marvelous things; his right hand and his holy 
arm hath gotten him the victory.” 

The theme for praise is the wonderful things, and victory 
of God. This victory, etc., was effected by his power. 
* Right hand,” “arm,” “holy arm,” are the symbols of his 
Almightiness. Plumer says: “ Literally the arm of his holi- 
ness.” ‘*The idea of dexterity and power is here united.” 
Job asks: “ Hast thou an arm like God’s?” Isaiah tir. 10: 
“The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all 
the nations, and all the ends of the earth shall see the salva- 
tion of our God.” His great power, a mightiness peculiar to 
himself, an uncommon power to punish or to deliver, has 
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been manifested to all the nations. Hence, that which is as- 
cribed to right hand and holy arm in this text is ascribed to 
his arm elsewhere. Psa. txxvir. 15: “Thou hast with thine 
arm redeemed thy people.” 

Arm and holy arm are therefore identical. 

Psa. xctx: God’s universal dominion and omnipotence is 
the theme, and men are exhorted to praise him because of 
them. ‘“Exalt the Lord our God, and worship at his holy 
hill; for the Lord our God is holy.” Substitute pure for holy 
and the conclusion is wholly foreign to the premise, which is 
the entire psalm. Psa. Lxxvu. 41: “ Yea, they turned back 
and tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Israel.”” The 
theme is the goodness and power of Jehovah in their deliver- 
ance from Egypt, and in the supply of their wants in the wil- 
derness, and the rebellion of the people against him. They 
tempted and limited the Holy One. Not by questioning his 
purity, but by doubting his power: “Can God furnish a table 
in the wilderness?” Isa. x. 17, 20: “And the light of Israel 
shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame: and it shall 
burn and devour his thorns in one day.” The theme is the 
punishment of Assyria by his power. Israel shall learn to 
trust in his power, and not in the strength of Assyria. “And 
it shall come to pass in that day that the remnant of Israel, 
and such as are escaped of the house of Jacob, shall no more 
stay upon him that smote them, but upon the Lord, the Holy 
One of Israel.” Men trust to the strong for deliverance, not 
merely to the pure; hence the prophet said—Isa. x11. 6: “Cry 
out and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion; for great is the Holy 
One of Israel in the midst of thee.” He only is Almighty, 
none can prevail against him, therefore shout for joy. 

The Apostle in his exultation exclaims: “If God be for us, 
who can be against us.” Isa. xL. 25, 26: “To whom will ye 
liken me, or shall L be equal? saith the Holy One. Lift up 
your eyes on high, and behold who bath created these things, 
that bringeth out their host by number, he calleth them all 
by names, by the greatness of his might, for that he is strong 
in power, not one faileth.” 

I cannot see huw it could be made plainer, that the Holy 
One and the all-powerful One are identical in signification. 
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The entire chapter is a comparison between God and idols; 
while they are powerless, he is all powerful. Substitute pure 
for holy, and the premise and conclusion are as wide apart as 
the poles. The language of the King of Babylon to Daniel 
shows how the Eastern people understood the term holy. 
Dan. Iv. 8, 9; v. 11, 14: “ The spirit of the holy gods in thee.” 
“There is a man in thy kingdom in whom is the spirit of 
the holy gods; and in the days of thy father, light and under- 
standing, and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was 
found in him.” 

The holy gods were their great gods, and their spirit was 
the source of light, wisdom, etc. These gods were monsters 
of cruelty and vice. They could not understand that holy 
meant pure. 

In the New Testament hagios is the acknowledged equiva- 
lent of godesh, therefore no argument is needed on its signifi- 
cation, yet I add a few examples of similar usage. 

Luke 1. 46-54: “ From henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. For he that is mighty hath done to me great 
things; and holy is his name. And his mercy is on them 
that fear him, from generation to generation. He hath 
shewed strength with his arm. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 
He hath holpen his servant Israel in remembrance of his 


mercy.” The theme is the goodness and power of God; the 


great things done for her and her people, dictated by his 
mercy, and accomplished by the strength of his arm. 

Holy name comprehends all. 

Purity being only a moral state or quality, could not have 
accomplished these great things; it required power. John 
xvi. 11: “ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me.” Name is synonymous with 
power. 

Actsiv.7: “And when they had set them in the midst, they 
asked, By what power, or by what name, have ye done this.” 
1 Peter 1. 5: “ Who are kept by the power of God.” Jude 
1. 24: “ Now unto him that is able to keep you.” 2 Tim. I. 
12: “And am persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto him.” Holy Father must therefore 
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be the equivalent of powerful Father, or else it has no con- 
nection with the rest of the sentence. 

1 Peter u. 9: “But ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people.” 

This is a description of the state of believers as contrasted 
with that of unbelievers. 

Genos, generation, signifies the totality of believers. 

A holy nation and a peculiar people are convertible ex- 
pressions. 

Holy and peculiar are evidently descriptive of their state, 
and cannot mean sinless perfection, for experience and observ- 
ation are to the contrary. 

Rev. tv. 8: “And they rest not day and night, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is tocome.” John saw the glorious God upon his throne, 
supported by the symbolic forms of creature life in its highest 
state, and surrounded by the crowned representatives of the 
Church in both dispensations. They celebrate his great- 
ness, and cast themselves at his feet, crying, “Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive giory, and honor, and power, for 
thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created.” 

Mark the triplets of the songs. Ist. Holy, holy, holy, be- 
cause embracing all the rest. 2d. Lord, God, Almighty. 
8d. Which was, and is, and is to come. 4th. Glory, 
honor, and power. How beautifully and consistently holy 
embraces them all. 

Holy, as applied to God, cannot be limited and meted by 


any one quality or attribute, whether in repose, or in exercise. 
In everything he is the holy, or great and uncommon One; the 


One separated from others, in his being, attributes, and works. 
There is none like unto, or equal to, or that can be compared 
with him. 

An examination of the term holiness gives the same result. 
It is found in thirty places in the Old Testament, and is de- 
scriptive of places, of things, of persons, of the nation, and 
of Deity. 

ist. Of Places.—The sanctuary; the mountain on which 
it is located; his habitation; his throne; a highway, etc. 
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Psa. L. 2: Zion is denominated, “The perfection of 
beauty,” and the sanctuary is called the beauty of holiness 
in 1 Chron. xvi. 2; 2 Chron. xx. 21; Psa. xxrx. 2; cv. 9; 
cx. 3. 

The tabernacle was a costly tent, in which God as a king 
was to dwell in the midst of his tented people. Its materials 
and furniture were of the finest and most regal order. The 
most honorable of the nation, clad in robes made for “ glory 


’ 


were to wait upon him. When his people had 


and honor,’ 
become settled in their separated land, he permitted them to 
build him a permanent palace. And Solomon “ garnished 
the house with precious stones for beauty. He overlaid also 
the house, the beams, the posts, and the walls thereof, and 
the doors thereof, with gold, and graven cherubims on the 
walls; and he made the vail of blue, and purple, and crim- 
son, and fine linen, and cherubims thereon.” Josephus says: 
‘*It had everything that could strike the mind, or astonish 
the sight, for it was covered on every side with plates of gold, 
so that when the sun rose upon it, it reflected so strong and 
dazzling an effulgence that the eye of the spectator was 
obliged to turn away. To strangers who were approaching, 
it appeared at a distance like a mountain covered with snow, 
for where it was not decorated with plates of gold it was ex- 
tremely white and glistening. But magnificent as the exterior 
of the sacred edifice was, it was infinitely surpassed in 
splendor by that of the inner temple or sanctuary.” No 
marvel that they called it the “beautiful sanctuary,” or 
‘beauty of holiness.” 

Psa. xx1x. 2: “ Worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness.” Plumer translates, “In his holy court”; the Arabic 
has it, “In his holy habitation’’; the Syriac, “In the court 
of his holiness”; Calvin, “In the brightness of his sanctu- 
ary”; Edwards, “In the magnificent sanctuary”; Green, 
‘‘In his beautiful sanctuary’; the margin of our Bibles, “ In 
his glorious holiness.” It necessarily means the same wher- 
ever it occurs. It describes not the manner in which God 
should be worshiped, but the place. The imputation of 
moral quality is therefore impossible. Yet Jehovah himself 
calls it ** Qodesh qodashim,” the “holiness of holinesses.” 
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“The holiest of all,” because the most uncommon, entered 
only once a year, and only by one, the high priest, the most 
uncommon man of all. 

Psa, xcr. 5: “ Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord 
Clarke says: “Thy house should be holy, the building itself 
should be sanctified; should be so consecrated to thy worship 
alone that it should never be employed in any other service.” 

Isa. Lx. 8, 9: “ The Lord hath sworn by his right hand, 
and by the arm of his strength, surely I will no more give 
thy corn to be meat for thine enemies; and the sons of the 
stranger shall not drink thy wine, for the which thou hast 
labored; but they that have gathered it shall eat it, and praise 


the Lord; and they that have brought it together shall drink 


” 


it in the courts of my holiness.’ 
1 Chron. xvi. 29: On the removal of the ark to Mt. Zion 
“Give unto the 


> 


David calls it “the beauty of holiness.’ 
Lord the glory due his name: bring an offering, and come 
before him: worship in the beauty of holiness.” 

Mal. 11. 11: “ Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lord,” 
i. e., his temple. 

In Jer. xxxi. 23; Ob. xvi. 17; and Psa. xtvur. 1, Mt. Zion 
is called the mountain of his holiness, and elsewhere, my 
mountain of holiness occurs. Psa. xtvir.1; “Great is the 
Lord, and greatly to be praised in the mountain of his holi- 
ness.” 

2. Things are called the holiness of the Lord. See Ex. 
xxv. 36, also xxxrx. 80. Zech. xtv. 20-21, Upon the mitre 
of the high priest, and the bridles of the horses, ‘and upon every 
pot in Judah shall be written holiness unto the Lord.” The 
incense, the sacred utensils, the altar, the parts of the sacri- 
fices destined for the priests alone, were all the holiness of 
holinesses—godash, godashim, “or the most holy.” Yet the 
imputation of moral quality is impossible; so the highway 
from Babylon was “the way of holiness,” because none but 
the redeemed should walk thereon. So the spoils of Tyre 
were holiness unto the Lord. 

Isa. xx. 18: “And it shall come to pass, after seventy 
years, that the Lord will visit Tyre, and her merchandise and 
her hire shall be holiness unto the Lord. It shall not be 
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treasured nor laid up, for her merchandise shall be for them 
that dwell before the Lord; to eat sufficiently and for dura- 
ble clothing.” In all cases of these classes, holiness can only 
mean consecrated, or set apart, or separated to God’s service. 

8. Aaron, the priests, and the tribe of Levi were sanctified 
in holiness. 2 Chron. xxxr. 18: “And the genealogy of all 
their little ones, and their sons, and their daughters, through 
all the congregation; for in their set office they were sanc- 
tified in holiness.” 

4. The whole nation is declared to be the “ holiness of the 
Lord.” Jer. 1.3: “ Israel was holiness unto the Lord; and 
the first fruits of his increase.” The nation was consecrated 
unto the service of the Lord, and so were the first fruits of 
their increase. The prophet is contrasting their former con- 
secration to Jehovah, with their present devotion to idols. 
These things and persons are declared not only to be holy, 
but most holy; the holiness of holinesses; the holiness of 
the Lord. They are certainly in the superlative degree, 
whether these be six grades or an hundred; and yet moral 
purity is an utter impossibility in any of them. 

There is another group of texts in which the holiness of 
God signifies his separation from all other beings, or his 
goodness, or his power, ete. 

Ex. xv. 10-11: The Red Sea having been crossed, and 
the Egyptians having been drowned, Moses sings: ‘* Thou 
didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them; they sank 
as lead in the mighty waters. Who is like thee, O Lord, 
among the gods? who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fear- 
ful in praises, doing wonders?” 

The theme is the triumph of Jehovah over Egypt and her 
gods. “TI will sing unto the Lords, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously. ‘The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.” This power only could effect, hence he says: ‘“ Thy 
right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power; thy right 
hand dashed in pieces the enemy.” 

Glorious in holiness, and glorious in power must be synon- 
ymous. David, in the dedication of his house, commemo- 
rates the mercy and goodness of God to himself, and exhorts 
the people to praise him therefor. 
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Psa. xxx. 3-4: “O Lord, thou hast brought my soul (life) 
from the grave; thou hast kept me alive that I should not go 
down to the pit; sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, and 
give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness.’ Logically, 
holiness can refer to nothing but his goodness, ete. 

The 97th Psalm celebrates the universal dominion and 
wonderful works of God, and draws a striking contrast be- 
tween idolaters and his people. ‘The Lord reigneth;” 
“The heavens declare his righteousness, and all the people 
see his glory;”’ “confounded be all they that serve graven 
images, that boast themselves of idols. For thou, Lord, art 
high above all the earth; thou art exalted above all gods; 
rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous, and give thanks at the re- 
membrance of his holiness.” Holiness must again logically 
mean his greatness and goodness. 

In the 47th Psalm his supreme rule is called “the throne 
of his holiness,’ or holy throne—exalted power. 

In Psas. Lx. 6, and cvi. 7, and Lxxxrx. 35, Amos Iv. 2, his 
holiness represents his sanctuary, or his power, or his person- 
alty. “God hath spoken in his holiness. I will divide 
Sheckem, and mete out the valley of Succoth.”’ 


Green says: “Holiness would be more correctly rendered 


sanctuary. 

Again. “My covenant will I not break nor alter the 
thing that is gone out of my lips; once have I sworn by 
my holiness that I will not lie unto David.” 

Again. ‘ For the Lord hath sworn by his holiness.” Na- 
tions swore by the god they worshiped, and the transfer- 
ence was easy to the place where their god was served. 

Matt. xxi. 16-20, or 21, ‘‘And whoso shall swear by the 
temple, sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein.” 

QVodash is translated holiness and sanctuary. I have exam- 
ined over 140 places in which it is translated sanctuary; 
hence, for God to swear by his holiness, may be by his sanctu- 
ary. 

Amos vil. 7: ** The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of 
Jacob,” i. e., his temple. 

Or by his power, or by his name, or by himself. “The 
Lord hath sworn by his right hand;” “I have sworn by my 
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great name;” “I swear by myself, saith the Lord;”’ “ The 
Lord of hosts hath sworn by himself;” but nowhere is it 
found that he swore by his purity. 

Jer. xx. 9: “ Mine heart within me is broken, because of 
the prophets; all my bones shake; I am like adrunken man, 
whom wine hath overcome, because of the Lord, and because 
of the word of his holiness.” The word of his holiness re- 
fers to the threatened punishment of their sims, soon to be 
inflicted. 

Thus, in all the texts in which the term holiness occurs in 
the Old Testament, there is not one in which the subjects 
and connections will logically allow the idea of God’s purity ; 
it is not even implied, unless it be as a part of the very essence 
of his being. We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion 
that holiness means his separation from all other beings, 
whether real or imaginary; that he is the great Uncommon 
One; the only true and living God. 

In the New Testament the word occurs thirteen times, 
represented by six Greek words. Twice by hosiotés; once by 
usebeia ; three times by hagiosuné; once by hagiolés; once by 
hieroprepés ; and five times by hagiosmos. These all possess 
abstract terminations, and are abstract nouns; and by the 
laws of the Greek language denote a state or condition which 
is unalterable by time or circumstances; so that whatever be 
their signification, the progressive theory is slain; for they 
admit of no progress. 

Hosiotes is a derivative of hosios, and uniformly means 
kindness, mercy, goodness, etc. It is translated holiness in 
Luke 1. 75, and in Eph. rv. 24, and signifies in their separa- 


tion. Hieroprepes is trom hieros, sacred, and means priestly. 
Titus u. 3, In behavior as becometh holiness or priestly char- 


acter. 

Usebeia is generally translated godliness or likeness to God 
in hie kind and merciful dealings with man. It is translated 
holiness in Acts m1. 12, and is synonymous with power or 
reverence or sacredness, for Peter says (10th verse), “ And his 
name hath made this man strong.” 

Hogiosune pccurs three times. Rom.1.4: The subject is 
the divinity of Christ, which was attested by his resurrection 

NOL. Ill., No. 4.—27. 
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from the dead by the Spirit of Holiness. The agent there- 
fore was the Holy Spirit. 1 Peter mr. 18: Being put to 
death in the flesh but quickened by the Spirit. Rom. vit. 
11: “Shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” 2 Cor. vir. 1: “ Let us cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of the Lord.” Holiness in this connec- 
tion cannot mean moral purity in the sense of regeneration, 
because, 1. The cleansing is a past act, being in the aorist 
subjective, kathasisomen. The action is to be performed im- 
mediately and completed forever. 2. The agents of cleans- 
ing are ourselves and not the Spirit. 3. The flesh is to be 
cleansed, which is not regenerated. Langé says, * Ancient 
as well as modern commentators assume that the apostle had 
particular referenee to crimes of which the Corinthians had 
been actually guilty. In this case the pollutions of the flesh 
would refer to unchastity and those of the spirit to connec- 
tions with idolatry. The great business of the Christian is 
to complete the work of holiness or consecration to God, 
which is begun in faith as its principle and must be actualized, 
developed, and perfected during life.” 

Mark: 1. Holiness is the equivalent of consecration. 2. To 
fultill his vow of consecration is the great business of the 
Christian. 3. It must be done during life. Sinless perfec- 
tion is therefore out of the question and consecration is the 


only thing left. A greater one says, “ Grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
1 Thess. mm. 13: ** To the end that he may stablish your hearts 
unblamable in holiness.” This cannot be regeneration, for 


they are supposed to have been regenerated, nor can it mean 
the attainment of u state of sinless perfection after a long 
and progressive struggle, for it is to be attained instanta- 
neously, and once for all, the being in the aorist opt. sterizai, 
no progress; nor can it be sinless perfection in another world, 
for their hearts are to be established now, immediately. Clarke 
says, ** As love is the fulfilling of the law, he who is filled 
with love is unblamable in holiness, for he who has the love 
of God in him is a partaker of the divine natu, for God is 
love.” How much more natural is the rendering, Confirm 
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you in your consecration to his service; stablish you in your 
consecration? Hagiotes is a derivative of hagios and partakes 
of its signification, which we have seen means the uncom- 
mon, the separated, the consecrated. Langé acknowledges 
that it is an abstract noun, and denotes a finished state. Par- 
takers of his holiness means, as he is separated from al 
others, so are they separated unto him and his service. 

Hagiosmos, the acknowledged equivalent of godosh, having 
been fully discussed in former articles in the QuaRTERLY, the 
reader is referred to them for an exegesis of each text in which 
it is found, also for the discussion of abstracts. 

I add only one example. Heb. xi. 14: “ Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness.” Now, “holiness” must be 
exegetical of “ peace,” and is the synonym of charity, kind- 
ness, etc. He who follows peace with all men will be kind 
and good to them. If it mean not that, it cannot mean sin- 
less perfection, for it is to be followed, and holiness being an 
abstract noun, is a fixed state or condition. The six words 
translated “holiness” are all abstracts, consequently the 
progressive theory has no support from any one of them. 

This argument was published nearly two years ago and no 
answer has been made, because none could be. Recently, 
however, the mountain has labored and brought forth a fee- 
ble preposition, which is to be the Ajax Telamon of the old 
theory. “ Let eis have its full force. It never means rest in 
a place or state,”’ says our writer. This is a very remarkable 
declaration, because— 

1. A great doctrine is sought to be saved by a preposition 
that is translated by almost every preposition in the English 
language. “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” The strait must 
be desperate. 


2. His occurs only twice with Aagiosmos, and in both in- 


stances Langé and other eminent linguists and theologians, 
who advocate the old theory, assert that it does not mean 
progressive sanctification, but a state or condition. 

3. It is in direct conflict with both classic and New Testa- 
ment usage. It denotes rest, permanency, and completeness. 
Of hundreds*of examples in the New Testament, I give the 
following: 
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(1) Rest in a place—eis, into. Thus: “Put new wine 
into new bottles;” “Into Bethany and lodged there;’’ 
“ Noah entered into the ark;” “Go thy way into thine 
house;” “Entered into the cloud” (cloud overshadowed 
them). 

(2) Rest in a state on condition. ‘“ Was carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom;” “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit;” ‘“‘ Enter into his glory;” “ Entered into 
their labors;”’ “Shall never come into condemnation ;”’ 
* Baptized into his Spirit;” “ Baptized into his death;” 
‘‘Drink into the same Spirit;” “ Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord ;” “Enter into the kingdom of heaven;” “ Into ever- 
lasting life,” ete. 

Kis is translated “in” in the following: 

(1) Denoting rest ina place. ‘ Dweit ina city called Naza- 
reth;” “ Dwelt in Capernaum;” “ Abode in the mount;” 
“ My children are with me in bed;” * Laid him in the sep- 
ulcher;” ‘Hid in three measures of meal;” “ Drowned in 
the depths of the sea.” 

(2) Rest in a state or condition. “In the bosom of thé 
Father;” “My soul in hell;” “In whom I trust;” “ Per- 
fect in one;” “ Baptized in his name;” “ In the gall of bit- 
terness;” “Stablish you in Christ;” “In whom I am well 
pleased ;”’ “In destruction and perdition;” * Swallowed up 
in victory ;” “If these things be in you and abound,” and 
so on to any reasonable extent. 

Is it not a remarkable assertion, “God shut” Noah in the 
the ark, but he would not rest, but went on through it, “as 
a hunter presses after the game”? . True, it took him about 
six months to get out; but never mind that, he was pressing 
eagerly through all the time, doing his best to get through. 
That man in his bed with his children was not resting; he 


was going through it “as an eager hunter presses after the 
True, he did not wish to get out of bed, yet he was 
The saved in heaven will be very much 


game.” 
pressing through. 
astonished that their state is not final, that they are rapidly 
going through it by the power of the preposition eis. And 
those in perdition will welcome the news with exultant howl- 


t 
That little eis will take them speedily through perdi- 


ings. 
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tion. Wonderful discovery! Entirely unique and original. 
Exit eis. 

Great antiquity is claimed for the ordinary theory of sanc- 
tification, whereas it is quite modern, dating no further back 
than the sixteenth century. Augustine, in the early part of 
the fifth century, systematized and formulated the doctrines 
of grace. He included in justification, sanctification. His 
view was the received doctrine of Christendom until the 
Reformation, a period of over one thousand years, and is to- 
day the doctrine of the Romish Church and the key-stone 
of justification by works. So if age is to decide the truth 
of a doctrine, Rome has it. 

The Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, declared 
that the whole change needful to be effected in men in orde: 
to salvation was included in justification. “ Non sola pecca- 
iorum remissio, sed et sanctificatio et renovatio intisioris hominis 
per voluntariam susceptionem gratia et denovum.” That is, not 
only the remission of sins, but also sanctification and th« 
renovation of man’s inner or moral nature or deliverance 
from depravity, ete. 

In the Reformation justification was severed from sanctifi- 
cation and regeneration, and regeneration was made the 
starting point of sanctification. 

The day is not far distant when the thought and education 
of the Church will, after thorough investigation, place sanc- 
tification as the condition precedent of justification and re- 


generation, and give growth in grace, the Bible doctrine for 
development and progressive purity in heart and life, its 


rightful place. 

The ordinary theory smells of Rome, and the extreme ho- 
liness advocates are thoroughly impregnated with the holy 
unction of the mother Church. With Romanists, justifica- 
tion is the inferior of a personal righteousness (not that of 
Christ) which is both internal and external, and enables the 
man to keep the whole law of God in himself, and thus he is 
really justified. How similar! The premises and conclu- 
sions are almost identical. I cling to the righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus Christ only. It is a fundamental doctrine of 
the papacy that “men in this life may be entirely free from 
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sin, and may do and perform actions which are not stained 
or polluted with any thing sinful or really deserving condem- 
nation attaching tothem. Now, the opposite doctrine—viz., 
that even regenerate men have all something sinful about 
them, and that even their good works are all stained or pol- 
luted with an admixture of sin attaching to them—was main- 
tained by all the Reformers, and was strongly urged by them 
as overturning from the foundation the notions that gen- 
erally prevailed in the Church of Rome about the merit of 
good works.” In what do modern sanctificationists differ 


from Rome? 
J. W. PornpExtTer. 





Art. IL—REV. THOMAS C. ANDERSON, D.D. 
I, 


“The lives of great men all remind us 
That we can make our lives sublime.” 


In preparing an article for the Quarter.y, I feel that I 
cannot do better than incorporate entire the biographical 
sketch published by M. B. DeWitt, D.D., in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian of June 1, 1882: 


“Thomas C. Anderson was born in Sumner county, Tenn. 
Oct. 21, 1801. He was the youngest son of Rev. Alexander 
Anderson, whose brief but brilliant career was the delight 
of those who heard his burning words of truth. Thomas 
was not three years old when his father’s death left the care 
of nine children to the mother alone. She was a woman of 
marked piety, who gave her family careful religious train- 
ing in the Presbyterian Church. All of her children lived 
and died consistent Christians. Although Alexander Ander- 
son and his wife were Presbyterians, they were not Calvin- 
ists, and their distinct theological views were naturally com- 
municated to their children. 

“When Dr. Anderson was five years old he entered a 
neighborhood school, and being an invalid during much of his 
boyhood, he enjoyed better scholastic advantages than most 
boys in the country at that time. Yet when health per- 
mitted, he worked in the farming season and went to school 
in winter. He was fond of reading and often entertained 
his sisters and himself by reading aloud when confined 
within doors. He early acquired a considerable fand of use- 
ful information, to which he added largely as time passed on 
to old age. He attributed his first decided religious impres- 
sions to a sermon by Rev. James McGready, which he heard 


in his sixth year; but he did not become a Christian until 


he was grown, although he never forgot the solemn impress 
of McGready’s manner and words. He says that the preacher 
turned the palms of his hands toward the audience, raised 
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his eyes toward heaven, and began prayer by saying in awful 
tones, ‘Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty!’ One sen- 
tence of the sermon he ever remembered as part of the im- 
passioned conclusion: ‘I would rather occupy the place of 
the backlog for a thousand years than to lie down in hell one 
hour.’ 

* Dr. Anderson tried in his early manhood to believe that 
the new birth was a delusion—that morality was all of relig- 
ion. He was thoroughly convinced of his error by the dis- 
tress and conversion of a cousin in whom he had strong con- 
fidence. His own return to Christ was through a protracted 
and bitter struggle, but he obtained clear light at length, and 
ever after was confident and joyous in hope. He always 
loved to dwell upon this period of his experience. He be- 
lieved with great firmness in a profound work of grace in 
the human soul. 

“ At an early age he became a successful teacher, having 
enjoyed the instruction of several fine classica] teachers, but 
did not pursue a collegiate course until he became a tutor in 
old Cumberland College at Princeton, Ky. Impressions to 
preach began to arise in his mind soon after his conversion, 
but as he had an exalted view of the ministry, he sought to 


satisfy conscience by devotion to teaching. Health failed and 


his mind was led to surrender objections and to promise God 
that he would obey the call of the Spirit. He spent much 
time in close study of the Bible and of theological works, 
and realized great peace of heart. 

“Shortly after regaining his health, the Synod met in Gal- 
latin, in 1830, and Dr. F. R. Cossitt, President of Cumber- 
land College, attended. A tutor was needed at that institu- 
tion, and being recommended by Dr. Ring, his former teacher, 
Dr. Anderson was engaged for the place. Not being a grad- 
uate, he was not appointed professor, but he performed all 
the duties of a professor, and Dr. Cossitt and he were for 
awhile the entire faculty. Earnestly pursuing his studies 
while teaching, he received his diploma, and was then made 
professor in the College. Continuing laboriously engaged in 
the professorship, he hesitated as to becoming a candidate for 
the ministry, but having related his experience to Presbytery, 
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he was accepted and enrolled as such. He greatly feared that 
he had little prospect of much usefulness, owing to an humble 
view of his ability and adaptation to the work. He resigned 
his position in the College in the summer of 1832, and devoted 
himself to earnest service in meetings in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama until December, when he returned to Princeton and re- 
ceived licensure to preach. Returning to Nashville Presbytery, 
he formed himself a circuit of twelve days tlitough Davidson, 
Wilson, Sumner, and Smith counties. In his earliest labors 
in meetings he developed an unusual faculty for instructing 
anxious inguirers in the knowledge of Jesus, and he seems 
always to have possessed and well used this gift. It is a rare 
and most valuable grace of character. In regard to his work 
on the circuit, Dr. Anderson says, for the encouragement of 
young preachers, ‘I have ever looked back to the five months 
spent on the circuit as the happiest period of my life. The 
circuit rider has his trials and frequent disappointments, but 
he has his sunny days and opening prospects, and if he is 
faithful, he is conscious of doing a good work in a field that 
might otherwise remain uncultivated.’ 

“In 1833 Dr. Anderson was appointed by the General As- 
sembly assistant editor of The Revivalist in Nashville, at that 
time our only church paper, whose editor was the Rev. James 
Smith, well known as the ‘Scotchman Smith,’ a man of de- 
cided ability. While engaged on the paper Dr. Anderson 
sought to do good in the city by hoiding prayer-meetings 
among people who did not attend church, two meetings each 
week, which resulted in about twenty conversions at a time 
when there was no special interest in the churches. Ten 
months after his licensure he was ordained, and when Mr. 
Smith was absent from his pulpit in the city he occupied it, 
and also performed what pastoral duties he could. His life 
was thus full of labor. Mr. Smith’s management of the 
affairs of The Revivalist was unsatisfactory, and Dr. Anderson 
having become involved by indorsing for the concern, re- 
solved to retire from the oflice to enter upon more congenial 
services as an evangelist. In 1835 he held many successful 
meetings in East Tennessee, associated with such men as 
Rev. Robert Tate. He had previously (in June, 1834) mar- 
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ried Miss Asenath R. MeMarry, of Wilson county, sister of 
Rev. John M. MeMurry. In 1836 Rev. J. M. McMurry and 
he took a tour through Illinois and Missouri, holding many 
precious meetings in which numbers were converted. Later 
in the season he was associated with Rev. H. B. Hill and 
Rev. M. H. Bone in labors in Ohio. He was alone in hold- 
ing meetings at Piqua and Covington, where he had no 
churches and only a few members. In the winter of 1836-7 
he was again connected with the church paper, but in the 
fall of 1837 he became the principal of the Male Academy 
in Lebanon, Tenn., and often preached in neighborhoods 
around the town. This work resulted in the formation of 
the George Donnell church West of Lebanon. In May, 
1838, he became pastor ot the church in Winchester, Tenn., 
and president of the Female Academy. This was his only 
pastorate, and he ever reverted to it as one of the brightest 
chapters in his history. He thought that few churches ever 
had such a body of ruling elders, of whom the leader was 
Judge Nathan Green, Sr. He preached in the forenoon and 
afternoon, and the elders held a prayer-meeting at night. 
There was a weekly prayer-meeting besides and a woman’s 


prayer-meeting, the last being to him a great blessing, 


he said. The spiritual work in his church was one of 
deep, solid interest, some of the methods of which ought 
to be widely published. Revivals were not unfrequent 
and genuine, large blessings attending and following. 
For awhile he held the position of principal of the Win- 
chester Male Academy, but labored on in the pulpit and 
pastorate. 

“In the fall of 1842 he was offered a professorship in 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, recently estab ished by 
the Church, after the failure of old Cumberland College. His 
Session and he agreed that he should accept, though parting 
with many regrets. The camp-meeting at Goshen came on 
a few days after this, and while earnestly laboring in the 
altar among mouruers, he was suddenly prostrated with heart 
disease, wich it seems had been growing for some time with- 
out his knowing it. He was confined for weeks, with little 
hope of recovery, but in December he was placed upon a bed 
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in a carriage and taken to Lebanon. His strength increased 
gradually, but he did not enter upon his professional work 
until the fall of 1843, and then the sequel proved: him phys- 
ically unequal to the task. The trustees would not accept 
his resignation in April, 1844, but procured a substitute in 
the person of Prof. N. L. Lindsley. The faculty consisted 
of Dr. F. R. Cossitt, President; Rev. C. G. McPherson, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; Rev. T. C. Andersdn, Professor of 
Ancient Languages; and N. Lawrence Lindsley, Professor 
of Modern Languages. In October, 1844, Dr. Anderson was 
still unable to perform the duties of professor, and Mr. 
Lindsley was elected to the chair on Dr. Anderson’s second 
resignation. Dr. Cossitt and Prof. McPherson shortly after 
resigned their positions, and the trustees at once elected Dr. 
Anderson president. He accepted with trembling heart, 
owing to his feeble condition and the pressing needs of the 
institution. He says of the matter, ‘Thus when I had 
thought myself free from further responsibility, and was 
busily maturing plans for a quiet, retired life, I found myself 
unexpectedly elevated to the presidency of an institution 
without funds, apparatus, library, or cabinet; an institution 
to which I knew the majority of the Church were looking as 
their last fond hope for an educated ministry. My position 
was embarrassing in the extreme. I would most gladly have 
shrunk from the responsibility, but the responsibility was 


laid upon me, and I resolved at once to devote the shattered 


remnant of life to the work assigned me.’ 

“This happy resolution was the key-note to the future 
prosperity of Cumberland University, and the stepping-stone 
toward the glorious results which have followed the success 
of that noble old institution of polite and sacred learning. 
Weak in health and greatly limited in resources, President 
Anderson was strong in faith, firm and clear in purpose, 
broad and liberal in views, fixed and resolute in will, and 
finely adapted in qualities of character and culture for the 
high and responsible station to which he was called. His 
administrative power was remarkable, as the experiment 
proved; and under his genial, paternal, and dignified, yet 
wise and steady exercise of authority, the institution soon 
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assumed and ever maintained with increasing volume a tone 
of real life which gave it in a few years a commanding place 
among the great schools of the country. He had the for- 
tunate faculty of creating due respect and inspiring sincere 
love in the hearts of the youth who flocked in enlarging 
numbers to the halls of the University. His insight into hu- 
man nature was something very unusual. He read men’s 
characters almost by intuition, and was rarely mistaken in his 
judgment. His common sense was a distinguishing charac- 
teristic in every department of life, and as an adviser he was 
without a superior. He knew how to stir the better elements 
in a boy’s soul and to develop the finer features of manhood. 
As a rule, if he could not reach and help a difficult case, it 
was useless for his associates to try. Yet he was not 2 man 
of sternness of nature nor of egotism in opinions. He was 
ever approachable and open to reason on every question. He 
was the peer of any in the circle of the authorities, and was 
father of every young man in the growing ranks of the stu- 
dents. The reverent fear of God blended beautifuliy in him 
with the tender love of man. His principles of life and duty 


were pure and high, and yet they were adorned by personal 
conduct which well befited them. What could be the result 
of such a character as this but respect, love, and confidence 


on the part of men around him? These he enjoyed to a 
very large extent, and never lost them to the end of his 
vareer on earth. Eminent usefulness was the natural out- 
growth of this fact, and the world is reaping a vast harvest 
of benefits from his beneficent labors and life. 

“ Cumberland University was founded with primary views 
to the education of men for the Christian ministry, and from 
his first connection with it, Dr. Anderson regretted that pro- 
bationers were receiving only a literary training—that no 
theological instruction was afforded them. He tried to get 
Dr. Cossitt to deliver a series of lectures, but the Doctor de- 
clined to do so, and he resolved to endeavor to supply the 
want as far as he could himself. Having never been to a 
theological school nor heard any lectures on theology, and as 
no one in our Church had attempted a course of such lec- 
tures as was needed, it was laying a new foundation and pro- 
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posing to raise a new structure for him to enter upon the 
untried work. We had no distinctive text-books then, and 
our system of doctrines had never been fully reduced to a 
harmonious whole, outside of the Confession of Faith, unless 
Ewing’s ‘ Lectures’ may be regarded by some as presenting 
such a thing. We had no general literature of biblical ex- 
position, and private libraries were small and defective. But 
necessity called loudly in spite of all disabitities, and Presi- 
dent Anderson heeded the imperative cry. He writes: ‘ The 
first of March, 1846, I commenced a course of lectures upon 
the organization of the apostolic Church to a class of about 
twenty probationers for the ministry, then pursuing literary 
studies in the University.’ Again he says, in regard to his 
subjects, that they embraced, * Preparation for the Pulpit, 
the Manner of Preaching, Pastoral Duties, Management of 
Revivals, Church Polity, Ecclesiastical History, and Exposi- 
tions of Prophecy. The pastors of the Church in Lebanon— 
at first Rev. Robert Donnell and subsequently Rev. David 
Lowry—delivered lectures to the class upon Systematic The- 
ology and various practical subjects.’ In 1849 the subject 
of a theological school was discussed in the General Assem- 
bly, but no definite results were reached until 1852. Thas it 
becomes evident that President Anderson was the father of 
the Theological School of our Church. Those of us who 
sat under his burning words for years know what power 
there was in them, no matter what theme he treated. When 
he plead for a high order of culture in the ministry, or for 


its spiritual consecration and consuming devotion to its work, 


or for freedom and force in its methods of address, he would 
stir our hearts with peculiar fire, the fire of the Lord. Many 
successive classes of young men have gone forth into the 
world with the inspiration of his wise, warm, and weighty 
words glowing in their innermost spirits. The secret of this 
great fact is that he had sanctified learning by the baptism of 
fire from on high, and he communicated knowledge out of a 
heart of heavenly love. From March, 1846, until June, 1861, 
when the horrid war broke forth upon our country, he con- 
tinued his lectures to hundreds of probationers for the min- 
istry, on a great variety of topics most pertinent and prac- 


5 
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tical in the life of a preacher. Some of his expositions of 
prophecy, both in their devotional and evidential character, 
were marvelous for beauty, clearness, and force. So it might 
be said of every department of his investigations. He la- 
bored gratuitously in the service all this while, even after 
the Theological School had been established by the Assembly 
in the University, and while Dr. Beard was pursuing his 
glorious course by his side as our great leader in the field of 
systematic theology. 

“In 1849 President Anderson was, by the death of his 
wife, left with a family of five children, two of whom were 
invalid boys. The writer of this sketch became an inmate 
of his family some years after, while all the children were 
yet living, and spent considerable time there while a student 
in the literary and theological departments of the University. 
It is one of the pure pleasures of life to bear testimony from 
the heart to the sweet reign uf the Christian graces in that 
happy home. Never was there a father who combined more 
beautifully the commanding attributes of a noble manhood 
with the gentle virtues of a mother’s heart. This may seem 
a singular statement, but in his dealings with his children, 
two of them being feeble and dependent and the other three 
healthy and active, there was such a pleasing union of father- 
liness and motherliness in him that, while he ever held the 
reins of a proper parental authority well in hand, he always 
shed the light and warmth of a tender love around so as to 
reap large returns ot love. His home-life was beautiful _be- 
yond almost everything of the kind I have ever known, for 
there were in it loving tenderness and unfailing sympathy, 
wise counsel and suggestive thought, so much of restraint as 
secured obedience and prudence, and so much of inspira- 
tion to action as worked happy results. Looking beyond 
the narrow bounds of family to the exercise of the same 
qualities of Christian life and of the powers of a great 
teacher, I wonder where the Jimits of his influence must 
be in the vast circles of mind and heart and life which 
felt his formative and helpful hand through the succes- 


sive years of his ac ademic, collegiate, and university toils? 
Only at the infinite, I imagine, for the impulses set in mo- 
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tion must be widening and brightening toward the furthest 
shores. 

“ President Anderson taught a private school during part 
of the war, and at its close Dr. Beard and he reopened the 
collegiate department, and thus set in motion again the vital 
forces of our Christian center of learning. He offered his 
resignation as President, thinking that a younger man would 
probably be more suitable for the changed conditions and 
grave necessities of the University, but the President of the 
Board of Trustees declined to receive it, saying that the 
prestige of his name would be of great value. Subsequently 
he retired and was made Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
then located in Lebanon, which position he filled until the 
Assembly consolidated the three Boards and located the 
Buard in St. Louis. Afterwards he taught one year in con- 
nection with Cumberland Female College, McMinnville, of 
which Col. D. M. Donnell was president. For years past 
he was afflicted with loss of memory, but his mind was still 
clear and good. His old age was one of the most peaceful, 
beautiful, and contented scenes of declining life I have ever 
known, and it seems to my filial views of him now that his 
whole life pointed to heaven and led the way. Daily duty 
was consecrated by the very spirit of piety, and little actions 
of commonplace were dignified by doing them well. No 
person was beneath his notice, and no man was too grand to 
find in him a peer. Other men may be honored by the 
respect which they inspired, or be noted by the magnetism 
which they possessed, but he will be remembered and his 
name cherished by the love which he created and strength- 
ened to the last. ‘ Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright; for the end of that man is peace.’ 

“Tn concluding, a few lines should be given to President 
Anderson’s work as a writer. He may have published some- 
thing earlier than any thing of which I am aware, but in 
November, 1853, he began to appear in the Theological Medium, 


our church quarterly, as a writer of able historic articles, 
the first two being on ‘ Babylon and its Doom.’ ‘ Ruins of 
Nineveh and Prophecy,’ ‘The Oldest Living City,’ * The Re- 
ligion of the Antediluvians,’ ‘Jerusalem and the Jews,’ etc., 
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followed in the course of a few years. Some valuable papers 
were published on ‘ Preparation for the Pulpit,’ ‘ Delivery of 
Sermons,’ and ‘ The Calls of God.’ In 1858 there appeared 
a short ‘ History of Cumberland University,’ which is full 
of facts and dates. There are two productions of his pen 
of which I now make special mention. The first is the 
‘Origin of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church,’ which was 
published in two articles in the quarterly of 1859. In the 
fifty-two octavo pages of this sketch of our Church’s origin 
is to be found, in my judgment, the best piece of philosophic 
history which a Cumberland Presbyterian pen has produced. 
Has any pen surpassed it in this respect? This sketch ought 
to be republished and largely circulated. The second work 
alluded to is ‘The Life of Rev. George Donnell,’ of which 
candor leads me to record that, as a simple biography, a per- 
sonal history of one man, it has no equal in our literature. 
George Donnell was not an actor in the earlier scenes of our 
Church’s history, and therefore the accessories to his distine- 
tion among men were not like those of Ewing and Robert 
Donnell, but his life was a charming one, as related by the 
facile pen of President Anderson. Besides the published 
productions of his thought, there are valuable manuscripts 
which ought not to be lost to the Church. 

“ After a lingering feebleness of many months, beginning 
last fall, President Anderson fell asleep in Jesus, with the 
quiet and ease of ordinay rest, on Feb. 3, 1882. Thus heaven 
has added to its rich treasures which it is constantly gaining 
from the trophies of grace on earth. With deep and tender 
feeling he was laid away, and with such confidence in the 
Saviour whom he loved as to say, with Whittier: 


*** Alas for him who never sees , 

The stars shine through the cypress trees , 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mounful marbles play ; 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That life is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own,’ ” 


Dr. De Witt has given in a lucid and succinct manner the 
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principal and chronological facts in the life, and also a bira’s- 


eye view of the striking characteristics of this good aud 
great man. But something more than what has been said is 
deemed due to his memory, and what has already been said 
deserves to be put in more permanent form and made avail- 
able for future use. 

Dr. Anderson was a man of positive character, of bold 
and striking mental qualities. His conceptions were clear 
and well defined, his convictions strong, and his feelings cor- 
respondingly deep. He was exceeding conscientious withal. 
W hat he believed to be duty was his rule of conduct in rela- 
tion to all matters, secular and sacred. As a consequence of 
his clear convictions and deep feeling, he displayed great en- 
ergy in every department of labor. His will-power was very 
great. This fact is shown in whatever he attempted to do. 
He did not readily yield to discouragements or unfavorable 
circumstances. Obstacles ouly prompted to more vigorous 
effort. Hence he often succeeded where others failed. This is 
notably illustrated in the matter of his education. Without 
means and without such external stimulants to study as new 
operate on young men; when to be educated was the excep- 
tion and not the rule, and when educational facilities were 
in this country quite meager compared with what the present 
generation enjoys, he perseveringly and patiently used such 
facilities as were afforded, and under adverse circumstances 
made himself quite a proficient in physical and moral science, 
and withal a good classical scholar. 

Sixty years ago collegiate education in this country was 
very rare, and was so expensive that it was confined, with a 
few honorable exceptions, to the wealthy. Candidates for 
the ministry in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church had 
only slight encouragement to attempt higher attainment than 
what is required in our Confession of Faith for ordination. 
Many men without classical education have proven them- 
selves eminently useful in promoting revivals and building 
up congregations. The demand for preachers far exceeded 
the supply. From hundreds of desolate places in the wilder- 
ness came up the piteous Macedonian cry, “ Come over and 
help us.” If young men expressed a desire for more thorough 
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educational qualifications for the sacred office, they were 
vigorously plied with the specious but deceptive argument 
that while they were acquiring more education, sinners would 
die in their sins and go to perdition. This is a very power- 
ful argument when addressed by a pious mother or father or 
other religious friend to a young man whose soul is full of 
sympathetic love for sinners perishiug for the want of know!- 
edge. This argument has nipped in the bud the aspiration 
of many a young man for thorough literary training. In 
view of all the facts, it is not difficult to understand why so 
few candidates for the ministry fifty years ago attempted a 
collegiate education. A few, however, despite all their diffi- 
culties, did successfully prosecute such a course of study as 
made themselves in a préemiuent degree “ masters in Israel ”’ 
and blessings to the werld. Conspicuous among these was 
the subject of this article. He, however, vigorous!y prose- 
cuted his studies several years with the impression that he 
would be called to preach rather than from the conviction 
that he had been called. 

This Macedonian cry, “ Come over and help us,” still comes 
up from many waste and desolate places, but the call now is 
for educated and trained men. The misfortune is the supply 
is not equal to the demand. Times have changed wonder- 
fully and men have changed with them. Ministerial quali- 
fications that satisfied the people fifty years ago will not 
satisfy them now, and what satisfies them now will not satisfy 
them fifty years hence. To enter the ministry now without 
respectable literary culture and some special training for the 
sacred office, unless one should be endowed with extraordinary 
natural gifts, is for one to decree to himself a future full of 
disappointment and self reproach. A proper regard for per- 
sonal enjoyment and social position as well as usefulness, 


requires every young man to get an education before he takes 


upon himself the responsibilities that will devolve upon him 
as a minister of the gospel. This every young man capable 
of making an efficient minister can, with present facilities, 
more or less successfully accomplish. Dr. Anderson’s exam- 
ple in this regard is instructive and valuable. When his 
means would allow, he attended school. When they were 
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exhausted, he applied himself to teaching or some other se 

ular employment to procure means of reéntering school. 
What he did under adverse circumstances, others surely can 
do under circumstances far more propitious. But impatiene 
and a want of self-denial have blighted the prospects of man) 
a promising young man and brought his usefulness to a pre 

mature decay. 

Dr. Anderson, when he had completed his college coursé 
and entered upon the active duties of the ministry, gave all 
his influence in favor of an educated ministry. It is dis 
tinctly remembered that he was one of the very few out of a 
large Presbytery that advised the writer, when a young man, 
to take a collegiate course. Of the other members of the 
Presbytery, some were indifferent and others decided in their 


opposition on the ground that he had a good English educa- 


tion and that his services were needed on the circuit. But 
Anderson urged on the ground that what seemed to be losf 
in time would be far more than compensated in efficiency. 
His argument accorded with the writer’s inclination, and h¢ 
accordingly entered upou his studies. How much he owes 
to Dr. Anderson’s influence over him he cannot tell. He 
cheerfully acknowledges a large indebtedness in this regard 
Scores of other ministers, some on earth and some in heaven, 
have cause for similar feelings of gratitude. 

During his connection with Cumberland University the 
education of the ministry was the great object of his solici 
tude, labors, and daily prayers. Eternity alone can reveal 
the result of his labors in this regard. In an autobiograph 
ical sketch left by Dr. Anderson, a somewhat minute account 
is given of the states and workings of his mind in relation 
to the principal events of his life, the reading of which ] 
found very interesting. I was interested both by the facts 
stated and what they suggested. A brief notice of some of 
these facts and what they suggest will now be given. 


I.—HIS CONVERSION. 


When about six years old he heard a sermon preached by 
the famous James McGready. He ever afterwards retained 
a distinct impression of the general appearance, voice, man- 
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ner, and gestures of the speaker. Especially was he im- 
pressed and alarmed by the back-log illustration of hell, 
mentioned by Dr. DeWitt. It is scarcely possible that one so 
young could have any clear and distinct consciousness of sin, 


yet very natural that he should desire to be a Christian as a 
means of keeping out of the lake of fire so vividly portrayed 
before him. That desire, even in one so young, if proper 
instruction had been given and improved, might have led to 
a saving interest in Christ. Children, I judge, are capable 
of trusting in Christ and loving him long before they have 
any consciousness of sin and guilt. But there was less faith 
in the conversion of young children then than now, and of 
course less attention given to the subject by preachers and 
parents. The subject of this notice when about ten years of 
age, passed through what is known as “the earthquake 
revival,” so called from the earthquakes of 1811 and 1812. 
The earthquakes and the revival of which they were at least 
in a great measure the occasion, produced a wonderful im- 
pression on the mind of the little boy. These impressions, 
however, consisted of a servile fear of death and future pun- 
ishment, rather than of true penitence for sin, and like his 
former religious feelings, came to naught. During his boy- 
hood he had many struggles with himself, was often in a 
strait between the behests of conscience and the family re- 
straints on the one hand and the impulses and cravings of 
his wayward nature on the other, and he devised various 
expedients to satisfy his conscience, and often longed for de- 
liverance from family restraint. He had an active and spec- 
ulative mind and was wont, far beyond-most boys of his age, 
to inquire into the reason of things. He was a boy-philoso- 
pher and had a strong natural inclination to skepticism. 
Had he been unscrupulous and less candid with himself, and 
superficial in his reasoning on religious subjects, he would 
have plunged into the vortex of universal doubt. He de- 
sired two contradictory things: first, to be free from all 
moral and religious restraints, and, secondly, to have a safe 
guarantee against future punishment. An unscrupulous and 
unreasoning skepticism could very readily promise the con- 
summation of both these desires. But he was unwilling to 
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deceive himself by what his discriminating mind perceived 
to be false logic. This discrimination between the plausible 
and the true, his honesty, his integrity to himself saved him 
from the perils of universal doubt. A similar discrimina 
tion and candor, would, I am persuaded, prove in all cases 
an effectual preventive against infidelity. Atheism and the 


milder forms of skepticism are not the products of human 
reason. They are born of the desires of the human heart, 
which yearns for freedom from all moral and religious re- 
straint and hates the thought of God as a just moral gov- 
ernor, who will reward the good and punish the bad. To 
secure immunity from all moral responsibility, the intelli- 
gence is put on the look-out for some plausible hypothesis. 
Logical absurdities may be easily plastered over with ingen- 
ious sophistries; the true may be made to seem false, and 
the fulse true. Any man can make himself an atheist, a 
deist, or an infidel of any other type by a persistent deter- 
mination to be such. The purpose having been formed, 
whatever intellectual ability may be at command will be put 
to work to justify and strengthen the purpose. 

Though Dr. Anderson was not able to bring himself to the 
point of rejecting the Bible as a sham, yet he did so operate 
upon himself as to reject as a deception the doctrine of 
experimental religion. Regeneration or a change of heart 
by the Holy Spirit he concluded was the work of the im- 
agination. He was led to this conclusion by studying Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy. To infer from the fact that Paley does 
not distinctly avow the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit that he did not believe it true, is not very safe reason- 
ing. It was still more illogical to infer from such premises 
that the doctrine is false. The Bible and not Paley or any 
other author should have been his guide. 

It is too much the style of ethical writers to treat thé 
science of morals as something quite distinct from the Bible 
and independent of it. It is trie, any man may form for 
himself a code of morals without any reference to the Bible 
or its moral precepts, but such a code will be of no value for 
theoretical and practical purposes except in so far as it has 
the sanction of the Bible. From the nature of the case, 
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there can be no trae moral science except what is taken from 
the Bible. It is also true, there can be no true and vital 


morality in practice except such as proceeds from regenerated 


and redeemed humanity. Thorns and thistles do not pro- 
duce figs. As the tree, so the fruit. If Dr. Paley had recog- 
nized this fact, his philosophy would not have misled his 
readers and made them skeptical in relation to the most vital 
of all questions. 

Dr. Anderson came to believe that a decent external mor- 
ality, accompanied with a formal external religious worship 
and proper ritualistic observances, was the only religion that 
the Bible teaches or humanity needs. If this is true, then 
the doctrine of regeneration is not true, and those that pro- 
fess to have a sensible experience of it are the subjects of a 
delusion. Dr. Anderson clearly perceived that both theories 
could not be true. His feelings were averse to the theory of 
a change of heart and the means in the use of which it is 
obtained. Being, on the contrary, captivated by the idea 
that a decent morality and some ritualism, ete., were quite 
sufficient, he, as thousands of others have done, persuaded 
himself that all heart-work in religion was a delusion. But 
this bare assumption could satisfy neither his reason nor his 
conscience. He must needs invent a theory capable of ex- 
plaining all the phenomena of this delusive regeneration—a 
theory that could, on psychological principles, explain how a 
man of mature and cultivated mind could be deluded into 
the belief that he is moved upon by an invisible agent and 
caused to feel himself a miserable and condemned sinner, 
exposed to endless punishment; explain how in a moment’s 
time he could be transported from this state of darkness and 
misery to a state of peace, and even ecstatic joy. He did not 
shrink from the difficult task, but ventured on the following 
bold speculation : 


“‘T felt it incumbent upon me to account for this delusion. 
My reasoning upon this subject, however defective in the 
judgment of others, was satisfactory to myself. They had 
been brought up in the light that a change of heart was 
necessary. The ministers of the gospel had insisted upon it as 
the one thing needful. It was the fashion of the day to seek 
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religion and profess to get it at a particular time and place. 
The ability to relate an experience was the condition of ad- 
mission into the Church. It was not strange, therefore, that 
they should regard a spiritual change indispensable as essen- 
tial to salvation. And entertaining this belief, it was per- 
fectly natural that they should earnestly and anxiously seck 
the required change. While thus engaged, they were in- 
structed and encouraged by every motive that could be drawn 
from heaven, earth, and hell to persevere, and threatened 
with endless misery if they stopped short of regeneration. 
In this way their feelings were wrought to an agony which 
nature could not long sustain. When nature was exhuusted 
and sought repose from the storm of passion in calm re- 
flection, then soothing instructions were given and rap- 
turous and transporting songs were sung until the mourner 
saught the enthusiasm, and permitting his thoughts to fol- 
low the sentiment of the song, he was allured away from the 
sorrows of his soul and transported to the contemplation of 
the glory and blessedness of heaven. While such scenes of 
delight are before the mind, of course corresponding emo- 
tions of pleasure will arise in the heart and the countenance 
will give indications of the agreeable feelings thus awakened. 
The minister or attending friends will, observing the change 
in the countenance, begin to indulge hopes that the mourner 
has experienced spiritual regeneration, and direct their in- 
quiries and instructions accordingly. The penitent is con- 
scious that he feels much better while contemplating the 
glories of heaven as exhibited in the rapturous song, than he 
did while poring over the depravity of his corrupt heart 
and indulging gloomy forebodings of endless torment, and 
he too begins to cherish the hope that he has experienced 
the long-desired change. Friends persuade him that his sins 
are pardoned and he is now an heir of heaven. [Tis feelings 
are elated and his heart fired with the thought, his hopes 


gather strength; he now believes that: he is converted and 


pours out his soul in thanksgiving and praise. Friends 
shout for joy, and proclamation is made, The dead is alive, 
the lost is found,” 


This bold speculation of Dr. Anderson, which was de- 
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signed to set aside the unequivocal testimony of thousands 
of the best men in all ages concerning experimental religion, 
shows how easy it is for a man to doubt and satisfy himself 
that his doubt is reasonable, when he is determined to doubt. 
In confession of the most conclusive evidence of which the 
case admitted, yet he sets it all aside by a speculation, the 
fallacy of which he did not then see. Deluded himself, he 
very naturally concludes those who do not embrace his delu- 
sion are deluded, and further deludes himself by attempting 
to explain their delusion. 

The question may be asked, If experimental religion is 
true, if men may have a consciousness of internal change, 
in which “old things pass away and all things become (sub- 
jectively) new,” why cannot the evidence be made so clear 
as to defy the possibility of doubt, as in case of a mathe- 
matical demonstration? This is the kind of evidence the 
unpregenerate demand in relation to this matter but can never 
receive. Absolute demonstration is possible in reference to 
necessary proof only. In such cases the opposite of what is 


demonstrated is inconceivable or is plainly perceived to be 


impossible. The converse of this is true in regard to probable 
evidence. However satisfactory it may be, the opposite of 
what is proven is conceivable. It is not probable that a 
large number of intelligent men should be mistaken in rela- 
tion to a change in their mental states, yet their united testi- 


mony does not amount to a demonstration, and does not 
therefore defy the possibility of rejection. The existence of 
God, the truth of revelation and of the doctrine of regenera- 
tion rest upon probable evidence only, and hence the possi- 
bility of their denial by intelligent men. Absolute demon- 
stration is possible only in the domain of the pure mathemat- 
ics. Even in applied mathematics there is an element of the 
contingent or unnecessary, and the evidence in all such cases, 
however satisfactory, is only probable and not demonstrated. 
Hence the possibility of doubt. The physical sciences, no 
less than the moral and intellectual, rest upon probable evi- 
dence, and instead of giving absolute truth, gives us only an 
approximation to it. Theory and practice rarely exactly 
coincide. All the great practical interests of the world, secu- 
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lar as well as moral and religious, are prosecuted upon the force 
of probable evidence. The student in all departments of study, 
the artisan, the agriculturist, the merchant, all alike are gov- 
erned only by probable credence. Practical matters admit of 
no other. But while men of all classes, the most intelligent 
and the least intelligent, prosecute their respective vocations 
under the force of such evidence, but without any guarantee 
or assurance of success, yet in matters of religion they often 
demand such a degree or kind of evidence as would exclude 
the possibility of doubt, and because they cannot have this, 
refuse to accept the truth. In this they act very inconsist- 
ently with themselves, for if they were to act on the same 
principle in regard to secular matters, the consequences 
would be disastrous in the extreme. Faith is the evidence 
of things not seen, and men have to walk by faith in relation 
to secular matters. No one who will allow himself to reflect 
on the subject for a moment will question this truth. Why, 
then, should they hesitate to walk by faith or act from the 
force of probable evidence in reference to religion ? 

Dr. Anderson did not doubt the sincerity of his friends 
when they testified to a change of heart, nor did he doubt 
the reality of their sorrows or joys. But not willing to be- 
lieve their doctrine, he persuaded himself that Christians 
were honestly deceived as to the agency by which these feel- 
ings were produced. He referred them to hallucinations of the 
mind or to an irrational faith, while his friends attributed 
them to the power of God. Candor, however, required him 
to test his theory by facts, as far as this was possible. The 
best means of doing this was, in his judgment, to attend a 
meeting and witness for himself these reputed conversions. 
The first instance that fell under kis observation was a young 
lady, and relative, with whose habits of thought and mental 
peculiarities he was quite familiar. He was glad to have so 


good a case for observation, and closely and earnestly did he 
note all the phenomena. Long and bitter was the struggle 
of the penitent. It seemed a contest between hope and 
despair, life and death. Suddenly when despair was seem- 
ingly in the ascendant and all seemed lost, a superhuman and 
heavenly radiance superseded the gloom, and the soul was 
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too happy for utterance. A change so sudden, so great, and so 
peculiar could be explained on no known principles of mental 
philosophy. His theory was not supported by the facts. This 
greatly disappointed and troubled him. After witnessing a 
few other cases with like results, and having carefully exam- 
ined them in the light of his theory, he soliloquized thus: 
“There is a reality in conversion ;. these people experience ¢ 
change that cannot be attributed to human agency or ac- 
counted for upon any known principle of mental philosophy. 
The change is supernatural; it makes them happy; it wears 
the very impress of Deity; it is the handwriting of God. 
This is emphatically the new birth; this is religion—a spirit- 
ual, living religion. It is this that constitutes preparation 
for heaven. I am destitute of this vital principle. My sys- 
tem is cold, spiritless, lifeless—the corpse of Christianity 
without its vitality and saving efficiency. I, therefore, set my 
face against it, and from this good hour I am resolved to 
seek spiritual regeneration as the only source of real happi- 
ness in this life, and the only qualification for the enjoyment 
of heavenly bliss.” From this time he became an earnest 
and faithful seeker. But the struggle was long and painful. 
He had painful views of the wickedness of his heart and 
life and clear conceptions of the necessity of Christ’s media- 
torial work. 

Every man has his besetting sins—his peculiar weakness 
and troubles. A very common difficulty with penitents at 
that time was the fear of being deceived—of taking the 
shadow for the substance. The preachers preached much on 
this subject and private Christians, some of whom had pre- 
viously been mistaken, talked about it and mourners were 
warned against it. This made penitents not over-cautious, 
but very timid in recognizing any intimation of God’s for- 


giving love that might be vouchsafed to them. It diverted 


their minds too much from the means of their salvation to 
the evidence of it. This state of thing resulted largely from 
the fact that many had been deluded into a false profession 
of religion by the doctrine that a desire to be a Christian is 
evidence of election and regeneration as well. Sanctification 
was left, not to perfect but to improve somewhat the Chris- 
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tian character. McGready having been deceived by this false 
doctrine, took particular pains to expose it, and to preach 
that a desire to be a Christian and to be one are very differ- 
ent things, and the people had come to believe that a man 
might be deeply convicted of sin and desirous of salvation, 
and after all this be lost. 

One very common source of trouble, especially a little be- 
fore this time, was the doctrine of eternal decrees. This 
doctrine, which was the burden of the Calvinistic pulpits at 
the beginning of the present century, was still believed by 
many. With such, when they became concerned about their 
religious state, the all-engrossing thought was whether they 
were included among the elect, and foreboding their final 
destiny from their sense of guilt and condemnation, they 
often deemed themselves reprobates. Such persons have 
always appeared to me to be the most unhappy people in the 
world; to desire salvation above all things, “and yet be 
haunted day and night and everywhere with the awful doubt, 
an elernal reprobate! Such penitents I have always found it 
most difficult to encourage or instruct. It is useless to tell 
them that Christ died for all the world, and therefore died 
for them. The premise they do not believe and can very 
easily see that the conclusion is a non sequitur. To try to 
prove to them that Christ died for all is to attack their opin- 
ions and to arouse their combativeness. But a polemic 
penitent is not a very hopeful one. The chief trouble with 
such persons is that they find that they have no objective 
ground for faith in Christ. Believing that he died for the 
elect only, they feel that it is arrogant and presumptuous to 
claim to be of the elect. The best way to deal with such, 
according to my experience, is not to attempt to convince 
them of their error or prove that Christ died for all men, but 
to prove from evidence purely subjective that he died for 
them; by showing them that their present convictions are 
movings and drawings of the Holy Spirit through the media- 
tion of Christ; that these are evidences of God’s love and of 
his purpose to save them, they may be relieved of the awful 
doubt and brought to receive and rest on Christ for salvation. 

But Dr. Anderson had no difficulties of this character. 
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Though raised in a Presbyterian family, he never doubted 
that Christ died for all, and therefore died for him. He 
never supposed that he was an eternal reprobate. His fear 
rather was that he had reprobated himself by his sins and by 
rejection of offered mercy. But his chief trouble, it seems, 
was his legalism and an undefined impression that his repent- 
ance must make some sort of propitiation for his sins. His 
effort during four weeks of constant and earnest seeking was 
not so much to believe in Christ as to repent of his sins and 
thus prepare himself to believe. Repentance with him was 
not merely a turning from sin, but also a penance—a sort of 
expiation. This was then and is still a serious embarrass- 
ment to penitents. Faith and repentance are distinct exer- 
cises of the mind, but they are psychologically inseparable. 
A man does not repent and then believe, nor believe and then 
repent. The two exercises are concurrent and one always im- 
plies the other; hence they are rarely both spoken of in con- 
nection as antecedent conditions of salvation. A man can- 
not repent without some degree of faith, nor can he believe 
to the saving of the soul without repentance. There are de- 
grees in both, but they are strictly concurrent, and the meas- 
ure of the one is the measure of the other. To put the sir- 


ner upon a course of repentance as a preparation to faith, or 


as an antecedent condition of faith, in such a way as to make 
the impression that they are not synchronal exercises, is prac- 
tically to put him on a course of penance, or a sort of ex- 
piatory work, and leads to confusion; for having separated 
the two things in his mind, the penitent is greatly perplexed 
to know how much he must repent before he can venture to 
believe, or to know where repentance ends and faith begins. 
Over these perplexing questions he often labored for days, 
and often longer, all the time having the idea that his re- 
pentance must in some unimaginable way make his heart 
better or more worthy of forgiving love, nor can he trust in 
Christ until these impressions are in some way removed. 
The idea ought to be distinctly inculcated, and illustrated 
and enforced in every possible method, that the sinner is pre- 
pared to believe to the saving of his soul whenever he is pre- 
pared to repent, and he is prepared to repent whenever he is 
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willing and fully resolved, God helping him, to forsake sin 
and serve God. If this matter was properly understood by 
penitents they would not be subject to the painful delay of 
weeks and montbs in their endeavor to come to Christ. Dr. 
Anderson was seriously embarrassed with this difficulty, and 
it is the grand reason why so many penitents are left uncom- 
forted at the close of revival meetings. 

Another trouble with Dr. Anderson, and one that is very 
common now, is how to believe. Repentance and faith hav- 
ing been separated in the mind, and the latter made the pos- 
sible sequence of the former, faith, as an exercise of the mind, 
comes to be regarded as an extraordinary act, such in kind 
as the sinner never has put forth, and of which he can form 
no true conception. To say to such a penitent, Believe in 
Christ, is to give no instruction. That is the very thing he 
is trying to do, but cannot, in the sense in which he has con- 
ceived it to be necessary to believe. He is trying to believe 
in an extraordinary and impossible way. The distinction 
made by James between a living and dead jaith, improperly 
expounded, often produces or intensifies this perplexity in 
the penitent’s mind. An improper explanation of the text, 
“ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” assum- 
ing that the heart here is essentially different from the mind, 
also fosters this false conception of faith. The sinner should 
be taught that there is but one way to believe any thing; and 
that it is consequently impossible to believe the right thing 
in the wrong way. He, however, may believe the wrong 
thing very much to his detriment. <A difference between a 
dead and a living faith is a difference, not in kind but in the 
fruits of faith. All faith is one in kind, different only in 
degree and in fruit. But while faith as a mental exercise is 
the same in all cases, it may exist in different degrees in dif- 
ferent minds, or in the same mind at different times. Hence 
the prayer, “ Lord increase our faith.” The faith of the im- 
penitent believer is the faith of intelligence only. The faith 
of the unsaved penitent is such an exercise of the intelligence 
as to move the sensibility and originate a desire for salvation. 
The faith that saves the sinner is such an exercise of the in- 
telligence as awakens the sensibility and results in a volun- 
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tary surrender to Christ. The means of increasing faith are 
study, meditation, and prayer. By these means the infidel 
may become an impenitent believer, and the impenitent be- 
liever a saved sinner or Christian without any extraordinary 
mental act. All that is supernatural or extraordinary in the 
process is from the Holy Spirit and not from the human 
mind. What the penitent sinner needs to do is not to be- 
lieve in an extraordinary way or do any extraordinary thing, 
but believe the gospel as he would any thing else—to trust 
Christ as the child implicitly trusts the father. 

Dr. Anderson, according to’ his own account, was some 
four weeks belaboring himself with the vain endeavor to be- 
lieve or put forth some extraordinary faith. Nor was he 
relieved from his painful agony until, without a conscious 
effort, he had, with child-like simplicity, and without con- 
scious mental excitement, surrendered all to Christ. He was 
surprised to find himself happy in the love of God without 
having put forth, or even got ready to put forth this extraor- 
dinary faith. Thousands of men have a similar experience. 
On the other hand, if the penitent is caused to understand 
that the faith that saves is simply trust in Christ, an exercise 
as simple as that with which the child every hour trusts its 
parent, his troubles are instantly overcome. The penitent 
that believes Christ died to save him, and most peniteuts be- 
lieve this, has genuine faith—genuine so far as it goes. It 
needs only to be supplemented with the belief that Christ 
will save him. The belief of one point is as simple as the 
other, and unless men embarrass themselves with thoughts of 
their own unworthiness or something that takes the attention 
away from Christ, it is as easy to believe he will save us as 
that he died for us. Faith in both instances rests upon the 
divine veracity. 

I have been induced to make these statements with the 
humble hope that they may be of some use to penitents who, 
as Dr. Anderson did, are by some false idea concerning the 


plan of salvation, keeping themselves in darkness and great 


perplexity. 


S. G. Burney. 
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Orr the Northeastern coast of the Eastern Continent lies 
a crescent of islands which, compared to the great main body 
of land, seems but insignificant in size, but, as a field for 
missionary endeavor, one of vast importance, containing as 
it does over 34,000,000 intelligent human beings, recently de- 
barred from intercourse with the outside world, but now, 
with barriers removed, eager, like the ancient Athenians, to 
learn something new, and open alike to the influences of infi- 
delity and of Christianity. To enter fully into sympathy 
with the work of bringing this nation to Christ, and into 
sympathy with the devoted, self-sacrificing heralds of the 
Cross, who have gone to the front, intelligent information 
with regard to the country and the people is demanded. 

The name Japan is said to be derived from the Chinese 
word Jih-pun-quo, meaning the kingdom of the rising sun ; 
hence called by the people the Sunrise Kingdom. A more 
ancient name was Yamato. The four principal islands of 
the crescent group are Yezo, Niphon or Hondo, Shi-ko-ka, 
and Kiusin, and of these the best known and most cultivated 
is Hondo, which is 900 miles long, and on an average 100 
miles wide. A great mountain range forms the backbone of 
the country, broken by frequent valleys stretching into fruit- 
ful plains toward the sea. Among these mountains are said to 
be twenty active and about one hundred dormant volcanoes. 
The hills are stored with coal, rock, crystal, pearls, and coral, 
as well as the precious metals, but no diamonds have been 
found. The skies are clear and beautiful, and, says a writer, 
“The shapes of the mountains, sometimes grand, sometimes 
fantastic ; the marvelous gradations of the tree-colors,from the 
exquisitely green of the feathery bamboo, slender and grace- 
ful, to the gloom of the sturdy pines and cryptomeria, which 


spring from the more barren soil; the rocks streaked and 


patched with lichens and mosses, with many a rare fern and 


shdiepnceppenennseninecmatielbisinaptiin . “ . 
*The Mikado’s Empire, Griffis’ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Miss Bird’s 
Young Americans in Japan, Gospel in all Lands, Current Literature. 
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lycopod peeping out of chinks and crannies, are worthy 
studies for a great artist to paint with loving hand, and 
hardly will he succeed, limn he never so cunningly ;” and in 
word painting, Ruskin alone, it is said, could come near 
doing justice to Japanese scenery. In addition to the natural 
condition, the high state of cultivation of innumerable irri- 
gated fields without fences, but bounded by water courses, 


alive with crane and heron; gullies, valleys, and gorges, 
terraced for rice, and the great attention paid to ornamental 
gardening, with its rockeries, bridges, gold fish, waterfalls, 
variety of plants, all add much to the beauty of Japanese 


landscape. 

The flora of Japan resembles that of Eastern North 
America rather than of the West, more shrubby than herb- 
aceous, having many evergreens, and timber of superb growth 
and great variety are found, but there is a deficiency in fruit 
trees and vegetables. White lilies grow wild over acres of 
ground and the roots are used for food. 

“From January to December, 
Asakusa contains ten thousand delights ; 
As the months return we behold 
The camelia, plum-blossom, cherry-bloom, 
Peony, lotus, azalea, and chrysanthemum, 
And always the lovely evergreens. 
Let us go to Asakusa 
To pray to Kuwannon, and to see the flowers.” 
—Japanese Poem. 

The lotus is to the Japanese a sacred flower, and the chry- 
santhemum their national emblem, appearing on their im- 
perial mon or crest, and the yellow variety is also used for 
food. 

The wild animals are the bear, deer, wolf, badger, fox, 
monkey, and ground species. The streams abound in fish, 
250 varieties of which have been noticed, and they constitute 
almost the only meat diet of the natives. The climate does 
not seem favorable to animals of a domestic nature, hence 
cows, goats, and horses are mostly imported. Sheep, it 
is said, cannot live on these islands, mutton being brought 
from Shanghai at a cost of fifty cents per pound. The Jap- 
anese make no use of milk, and cows are sometimes used 
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for riding. In some places animal food, except fish, cannot 
be purchased even for travelers. Chickens are very scarce, 
and not often sold or used, lest the souls of some near rela- 
tives might be in them. Horses are not numerous, and are 
very small, hence the custom of men being turned into 
draught animals, either bearing litters, or attached to jinri- 
kishas (large baby carriages, facetiously termed by some 
American, Pull-man cars); they rapidly draw travelers over 
their country much to their own injury, the average lite of a 
man after entering this service being only five years, and the 
usual wages, forty to sixty sen, or cents, per day. 

Of the climate, Miss Bird says: “ The traveler’s opinion of 
the climate depends very much upon whether he goes to Ja- 
pan from the East or West. If from Singapore or China, he 
pronounces it bracing, healthful, delicious; if from Califor- 
nia, damp, misty, enervating.” It is generally pronounced, 
however, mild and healthful; the ocean and the gulf stream 
each having a modifying effect on the different seasons. 

It has been said that “a fertile soil, healthful air, temperate 
climate, abundant food, and comparative isolation from other 
nations; with that subtle ever-present sense of uncertainty 
which clings to all volcanic regions, have shaped, to a large 
extent, the character and history of the people.” 

Their history is best divided into three great periods. The 
first extending from the remotest period to the Twelfth Cen- 
tury is so intermingled with myths, legends, and traditions, 
it is difficult to ascertain what portion is trustworthy. The 
art of writing was introduced during the Sixth Century of 
our era, but the earliest chronicles of the Japanese were not 
compiled until the beginning of the Eighth Century. Yet 
they go back to 660 B. C., for the origin of their monarchy, 
and even tell the very day—the 7th of April—on which the 
first Mikado ascended the throne. 

One account, given in a reliable Encyclopedia, states that 
as far back as 1240 B.C., the country was invaded by Simnu, 
a divine warrior from China, and that he erected the first 
temple to the sun-goddess, and constituted himself the prince 
of the land, while Gezzo seems to have been occupied by the 
Ainos from Northern Asia. 

VOL. IU., No. 4.—29. 
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Up to the commencement of the present decade, the civili- 
zation of Southern Japan was almost entirely Chinese in 
every particular. It is supposed, therefore, that the early 
settlers must have come at some time from China, or that the 
early origin must have been in some way mixed with the 
Chinese. The present Mikado claims to trace his line back 
in unbroken succession to 660 B. C., when, according to tra- 
dition, Jimnu Senno, the first Mikado, descended from the 
sun-goddess, Amaterasu, landed upon the island, with a 
few retainers, and after a severe and protracted struggle 
with the natives established the empire. This dynasty has 
never fully lost its hold upon the people, and they atill regard 
their Mikado as divine, but as early as the First Century B. 
C., the pride of the dai-mios (nobles) led them into ambitious 
and annoying interference with the supreme power, which 
resulted in the exercise of dual power, the executive authority 
being vested in the hands of the four commanders-in-chief, 
and under the reign of a weak Mikado, they succeeded in 
making it hereditary in their families, assuming the title of 
Kubo Sama (Lord), and finally regal authority was usurped 
by one under the title of Shognu, or General, and thus 
opened. 

The second period, reaching trom 1143 to 1853, or in fact 
to 1868, a stretch of over 700 years, during which the dual 
power prevailed. The Shognu, with all his actual power, al- 
ways recognized the superiority of the Mikado, claiming 
only to be the first of the princes under the Divine Ruler; 
but the latter lived in the strictest seclusion at Kioto, the 
sacred city, approached only by a few courtiers, receiving 
greater homage than is often paid to mere man, while the 
Shognu held his capital first at Kama Kuro, and afterwards 
at Yeddo, now Tokio. The assumption of the title of Ty- 
coon, or Great Lord, by him paved the way for the revolu- 
tion, resulting in the abolition of the whole system, and the 
restoration of the supreme power of the Mikado in 1868. 

The most interesting portion of Japanese history dates 
from the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. In 1549, 
Francis Xavier, a Portugese monk, entered the country with 
Papal missionaries. They were well received, and the Cath- 
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olic religion spread rapidly. Soon 250 churches and thirteen 
seminaries were established, and in 1583 an embassy was 
sent to Pope Gregory to declare allegiance to the Holy See; 
but too much of the spirit of the Inquisition was practiced ; 
this, coupled with political intrigue, caused the rulers to fear 
the power that seemed to threaten to control the country, 
and aided and encouraged by the Dutch, who had gained 
commercial footing, and were jealous of the Portugese, they 
issued edicts expelling the missionaries from the empire. 
As some of the nobles sided with the new religion, a civil 
war of forty years followed. 

Thirty-seven thousand Catholics were slain at one place, 
and over their graves the decree was placed: “So long as 


the sun shall warm the earth, let no Christian be so bold as 
to come to Japan.” Edicts forbidding Christianity were fol- 
lowed by the rigid exclusion of all foreignets, with the ex- 
ception of a few Dutch traders, who were, under great re- 
strictions, allowed to remain in Decima, a little island in the 
port of Nagasaki. The Japanese were forbidden to leave 
their country, and those even who were driven from their 


land by storms, or carried by the currents to other shores, if 
they returned, were put to death. Thousands of the natives 
had escaped during the persecutions to China and adjacent 
istands. Three years after the war had ceased, the Jesuits 
sent another band of seventy-three missionaries. All but 
twelve were beheaded, and they were sent back with the 
message that “should the King of Portugal; nay, the very 
God of the Christians, presume to enter Japan, they would 
serve him the same way.” But our God is all-powerful, and 
can open the way for his subjects to go anywhere with his 
gospel, when they are ready and willing to work. Neither 
will he let any effort in his cause be fruitless, for the seeds of 
Christianity, sown even in this imperfect way, could not be 
fully extirpated, for when French missionaries came to Naga- 
saki, in 1860, they found in the country around 10,006 who 
still adhered to the faith they had espoused. 

This policy of complete isolation from the world lasted un- 
til 1853 (over 200 years), when a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded by Commodore Perry, of America, which introduced 
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the third period; whereupon followed a great revolution, 
which resulted in the restoration of the Mikado. Internal 
causes had been preparing the way for this event. The 
power of the Tycoon had become so oppressive that he was 
compelled to resign his position, and a government similar to 
the modern governments of Europe was established. The 
Mikado has come out from his seclusion, has changed his 
capital to Tokio, and mingles with his people as other princes, 
seeking their interest and a place for Japan among the en- 
lightened and progressive nations of the world. The present 
Emperor, Mutsuhito (meek-man), who ascended the throne 
February 3rd, 1867, when 17 years old, is a young man of 
liberal views, and popular with all classes. The Kuwoga, or 
Empress, Haruko, by her sweetness of disposition and affa- 
bility, and especially by the interest she manifests in the 
education and elevation of her sex, has won the love of the 
people. 

Intercourse with other nations, and the introduction of 
modern improvements, are rapidly changing the manners 
and customs of the people, and the appearance of the coun- 
try. Railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and lighthouses are 
all in successful operation. A Bureau of Public Instruction, 
and a national system of education have been established. 
It is said that, after finance, the most important question 
in Japanese eyes is education, and so general is the interest 
that the probability is that every man and woman of the 
next generation will know how to read. In 1877 there were 
over 25,000 schools, besides normal schools; a large univer- 
sity is now opened in Tokio, the present capital, and resi- 
dence of the Mikado. Tokio is the literary center, and Kioto, 
called also the western capital, the art center of Japan. 

Japanese literature is greatly derived from that of China, 
and cannot rank very high. There are no books on religion, 
but lately the New Testament has been published in their 
language, and many thousands of copies have been sold and 
read—as many as 500 from one hand-cart in one day. The 
educated grasp eagerly at works on political, historical, phi- 
losophical, and religious questions, and the theories of Mills, 
Spencer, Huxley, and Paine are familiar to the best cultured, 
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such works being sold on the streets. Some of the mediceva 
romances are pretty, and many of the poems have a quain: 
beauty. The Japanese are a poetical people. They use 
poetry in their salutations, and for nearly every occasion have 
verses to suit, especially for their holidays. In poetry, espe- 


cially, women writers rank with men. Magazines and news- 
papers are becoming numerous, and some of them ably con- 
ducted. One, the Universal Magazine, discusses Christianity 
in relation to science, literature, and art. 

While much of Japanese art seems ludicrous, from its ex- 
cessive adornment, its grotesque figures, and its caricatures, 
there is said to be much beauty and simplicity in many of 
their designs. The effect of solitary decoration, such as the 
single lotus, the iris, wisteria, or bamboo spray ; a lone stork 
among weeds, a cherry blossom with a butterfly hovering over 
it, are often seen on their beautifully polished lacquer-ware, 
screens, altars, etc. The artistic designs on some of their 
rich goods are very delicate; “soft silk crépes,” so fine that 
four widths can be drawn at once through a finger-ring, have 
little sprays of flowers or bamboo barely suggested in colors 
or silver. The designs are generally emblematic, which 
make thera more interesting. Unless it has been lately in- 
troduced, they do not attempt oil-painting, and their water- 
color paintings are more remarkable for brilliancy than for 
truthfulness to nature. Being ignorant of anatomy, their 
attempts at figures and faces have the appearance cf carica- 
tures. Both their architecture and sculpture are very rude ; 
the building are all low, partly on account of the frequency 
of earthquakes. 

Their dwellings, especially, are very low, suited, however, 
to the stature of the people. Their homes open in front, and 
with only screens for partitions, and the total absence of fur- 
niture—no bedsteads, no tables, no seats—must strike the 
visitor with surprise as much as do the appearance of the 
inmates and their peculiar dress. 

A Japanese costume consists generally of long robes, called 
kimonos, of which are worn one or many, according to rank 
or weather, made with very large sleeves, and confined at the 
waist with an obi, or girdle, generally of silk, varying from 
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three inches to twelve, tied in a large bow. One writer states 
that those of married women are usually tied in front, and 
of the unmarried behind. A greater mark of distinction, 
however, is the arrangement of the hair. It has been said that 
the female coiffure has a language of its own, and a keen ob- 
server can generally distinguish a maiden, a wite, a widow 
who is willing to marry, and the widow who never intends to 
marry again. The political proclivities of the men are ex- 
pressed by the style in which their hair is arranged in cues, 
or shaved. The children’s heads are all shaved in curious 
shapes, according to the taste of the mothers. The hair is 
dressed only once a week, loaded then with bandoline and oils. 
Hair dressers are usually employed for this torturing ordeal. 
They moisten the hair by a stream of water issuing from the 
mouth of the barber. 

Hats are not worn by either sex. In winter the head-dress 
of both sexes is a close-fitting black cap, and there is a straw 
or rush head-covering made by the basket-makers. In the 
current decade some of the natives are trying to adopt the 
foreign style of hats, but the wearer is always at a loss to 
know what to do with it when off his head, and frequently 
loses or forgets it. Their foot-gear consists either of rice- 
straw sandals or of wooden clogs. The sandals sell for two 
cents a pair; the clogs are made by the carpevters. The 
same style of robes as described for women are worn by men 
of certain rank and by children. Hakama, short loose 
trowsers, and haori, short coats, are also worn by the men. 

The women are, as a rule, very small, and, when young, 
usually attractive, notwithstanding the unclassical outline of 
their features, flat noses, thick lips, and almond-shaped eyes, 
with eyebrows shaved—together with an inane, vacant ex- 
pression, which, however, may be owing to their entire lack 
of education, and the low rank they hold in social life. They 
have not only been denied the respect due to human beings 
in this life, but also a prospect of any share in a future state. 
But Christianity is changing this sad condition wherever in- 
troduced, and improvement in expression as well as of man- 
ners and customs, and marks the happy change in thoughts 
and hopes. 
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The old custom of blackening the teeth when married is 
being discontinued, as are some other objectionable habits. 

The government has not been as liberal in providing for 
female education as for male. Girls are taught only the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmentic in the com- 
mon schools. There are many schools for the higher educa- 
tion of the young men, but only two or three for young 
women, and in none of these is taught any-system of morals 
except the Code of Confucius. The only hope then for the 
moral and religious training of the youth is in mission 
schools, and there are computed to be from five to six millions 
of girls in Japan sadly in need of education. 

The Japanese are described as being very impressible, quick 
to observe and imitate, ready to adopt whatever may seem to 
promote their present good; imaginative, fond of change, 
and yet, withal, loyal to their government and traditions. 

There are two principal classes. The Samurai, or Mili- 
tary, who are also the literati, wielding both sword and pen, 
uud are the ruling class. They are cultured, courteous, rest- 
less, proud, quick to avenge an affront, ready to take even 
their own lives rather than allow what they consider a stain 
upon their honor. The Heimen, or more menial class, are 
low, superstitious, degraded, but more contented. The aver- 
age Japanese is comparatively well educated, reverent to eld- 
ers, and obedient to parents; gentle, affectionate, and, as far 
as this life is concerned, indifferent, and, in that sense, happy. 
There is a sad lack of the higher moral virtues, truth, purity, 
temperance, unselfish devotion, self-denial, love to men. The 
most prominent faults are truthlessness and licentiousuess. 
Obedience to parents, their universal characteristic, has been 
carried to such an extent that it actually proves not only to 
be the main prop of paganism, but one of the great causes 
of the degradation of the women. A daughter obeys the 
command of her father at the cost of what she may hold 
dearer than life, and the married woman is bound to be 
especially dutiful to a mother-in-law. Among other causes for 
divorce—and sixty per cent. of the marriages are said to end 
in divorce—are disobedience to a husband’s relatives, jeal- 
ousy, and a chattering tongue. <A wife’s principal duty is to 
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obey her husband and her mother-in-law; to converse with 
her liege-lord with a smiling face and humble word, looking 
up to him as though he were in heaven, and not resist him 
even when angry ; in all stations of life the wife must stand 
behind her husband—always walking behind, except at night, 
when she goes before to carry the lantern. A man is 
ashamed to be scen walking with his wife. Husbands may 
whip their wives if they do not bring the blood, but if a wife 
commits a similar assault, penal servitude for 100 days is her 
punishment; but the position of women in Japan, though 
deplorable, is in advance of other Asiatic countries, and the 
introduction of Christian principles and Christian example 
are doing something toward changing the above named and 
other objectionable customs. 

The greatest hope, not only for the improvement of the 
condition of the females, but also of spreading the gospel, is 
in Christian education. The able writer of the Mikado’s 
Empire states that: 

“The new civilization will never take root in Japan until 
planted and cultivated in the homes, und to secure that end, 
the thorough education of woman is an absolute necessity. 

: Of the signal success, far reaching influence and 
exalted teachings of Christian missionary schools for girls, I 
sannot speak in too high terms. In this grand work Ameri- 
xan ladies have led the way. By them the Japanese maiden 
is taught the ideals, associations, and ordering of Christian 
home, a pure code of morals, a regenerating spiritual power 
of which Buddhism knows nothing, and to which the highest 
aspirations of Shinto are strangers; above all, an ideal 
of womanhood, which is the creation and gift of Christianity 
alone, eclipsing the loftiest conceptions of classic paganism, is 
held up forimitation. . . . . Nothing can ever renovate 
the individual heart—nothing purify society, and give pure 
blood-growth to the body politic in Japan, but the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Only the spiritual morality and, above all, the 
chastity taught by him can ever give the Japanese a home- 
life equal to ours. . . . . . The religion of the Home- 
maker, and the Children-lover, and the Woman-exalter is 
mighty to save the Japanese mother, and must be, potent to 
purify and exalt the Japanese heme. Of all the branches of 
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missionary labor in Japan, none, it seems to me, is of greater 
importance, or more hopeful of sure results, permanent and 
far reaching in its influence, than the work of Christian 
women for women in Japan.” 

As the regeneration of the heart is essential to the develop- 
ment of individual moral manhood and womanhood, so true 
civilization, to say nothing of moral meetness for heaven, is 


conditional upon a pure and elevated home sentiment. To 


enlighten and Christianize this nation, the angel of mercy 
must enter the domestic circle, and not rudely but tenderly 
remove the blinding bandage from the eyes of mothers, wives, 
and daughters. 

The oldest religion of Japan is Shintoism—called by the 
Japanese themselves “ Kami no Michi,’—the way of the 
gods—the Chinese having given currency to the term Shinto. 
Scholars are not agreed as to whether Shintoism originated 
in Japan or was introduced by early settlers. It is founded 
on the worship of spirits invisible, who control the actions of 
men and things, seen and unseen, and has been defined as “a 
little more than a deification of nature and a reverence for 
ancestors and rulers.” The chief and first of the spirits is 
Dai Sin, or Amaterasu, the Heavenly Light, or the Sun- 
Goddess, from whom the first Mikado descended. So far 
as any principle is discernible in the system, it is more politi- 
val than religious—the cardinal doctrine being the divine 
origin and absolute supremacy of the Milkado and the duty 
of the Japanese to obey him implicitly. 

Ancient Shintoism had five commandments: Ist. Preserva- 
tion of pure fire, an emblem of purity and means of purifi- 
cation. 2d. Purity of the soul, heart,and body. 3d. Obser- 
vation of festivals. 4th. Pilgrimages. 5th. Worship of the 
Kami at home and in the temples. 

Shinto temples cuntain no idols, but large metal mirrors, 
and the gohei, a slim wand of unpainted wood, with long 
strips of white paper notched alternately on opposite sides 
hanging from it, supposed to attract the gods where they are 
offered, and sometimes worshiped as gods. These, with 
small offerings of suké, rice, and other vegetable food, boards 
inscribed with prayer, and some sprigs of evergreen, are all 
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that are usually found in their temples. The mirror is an 
emblem of the sun-goddess, and it is in these mirrors the 
spirits of the gods are supposed to dwell. At the entrance 
of all temple grounds, and in front of shrines and sacred 
trees, stands a frame made of two vertical posts crossed by a 
horizontal one and a narrow joist, similar to the notice boards 
on railroad crossings bearing the warning, “ Look out for the 
train.” These are called torii (toree)—the word meaning 
bird’s rest—their original use being as rests for the birds 
offered, but not killed, for the gods, 

During the persecution of the Romanists, to pass under the 
torii was required as a token of recantation. A rope of rice 
straw around the torii or temple entrance—which had its 
origin in a legend claiming that it once prevented the plague 
from entering the house of an old couple—is used as protec- 
tion also for dwellings. 

In nearly all Japanese houses there is a kami-dova or god- 
shelf which contains a wooden miniature of a Shinto shrine, 
containing paper tickets on which the names of various gods 
are written. These o-harai are supposed to contain between 
two thin slips some shavings which will protect the possessor 
from misfortune for six months, at which time they should 
be renewed, but not always done. Fresh flowers, especially 
twigs of clerya japonica, together with saké and the first por- 
tion of the rice boiled for food for the family, are offered 
there and a lamp is lit at night in front of the shrine. The 
Buddhists all have a similar shelf for their household gods, so 
that it is said the glow-worm glimmer of these many lamps is 
one of the evening features of the cities. There are said to 
be 98,000 Shinto temples and shrines in Japan, with kan- 
mishi or shrine keepers for each. The chief shrines are 
those of Isé, which all good Shintoists are bound to visit 
once in a lifetime. 

Shintoism does not teach morals. ‘“ Morals,” says its chief 
authority, “ were invented for the Chinese, because they are 
an immoral people, but in Japan there was no necessity for 
any system of morals, as every Japanese acted aright, if he 
only consulted his own heart.’”’ Dr. Hepburn, the veteran 
Presbyterian missionary, says, “I have long endeavored to 
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find out what there is in Shinto, but have given it up.” All 
similar attempts have been alike fruitless. But as indefinable 
and unsatisfactory as Shinto doubtless was to the restless 
souls of the intelligent, thinking Japanese, it was their only 
religion until the introduction of Buddhism about the middle 
of the sixth century after Christ, Confucianism, if it had its 
followers at that day, being more of a philosophy than a 
religion. Neither was Buddhism in its original theory more 
than a system of philosophy, searching blindly for freedom 
from sorrow and sin. Buddha, its founder, was, if actually 
a historical personage, born about 600 B. C., a prince of rare 
fortune, but of a thoughtful disposition. In his belief of 
transmigration of souls, he saw nothing but an endless pro- 
cess of dying and living again in other forms, carrying into 
each the sins committed in a previous state, and resolved to 
try whether a life of self-denial would not lead to peace. He 
escaped from court and began the life of a religious mendi- 
cant at thirty years of age. Finding the Brahman doctrines 
and six years of asceticism vain and unsatisfactory, he en- 
deavored to solve the problem by sitting for weeks in an 
abstraction under a tree called afterwards Bodhidruma or 
bo-tree, because under it he attained to the perfect wisdom 
of Buddha. He is also known by the names of Gautama 
and Sakyanmni. After traveling and teaching his doctrines 
for forty years, he died in Oude, eighty years old, 543 B. C. 
What these doctrines were can be learned from the following 
points, taken from the “ First Sermon of Buddha,” as pre- 
served in the Sanscrit version, among the oldest records of 
Buddhist belief. They are called four noble truths, viz: 

1, Wherever there are the conditions of individuality there 
are the conditions of sorrow. 

2. The cause of sorrow is the thirst or craving either for 
sensual gratification, or for continued existence, or for the 
cessation of existence. Accompanied by evil it causes the re- 
newal of individual existence. 

8. Deliverance from sorrow is the complete destraction, 
the laying aside, the getting rid of, the being free from, the 
harboring no longer of this passionate craving. 

4. The path which leads to the destruction of sorrow is 
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this noble eight-fold path alone, that is to say: 1. Right 
views. 2. High aims. 8. Kindly speech. 4. Upright con- 
duct. 5. A harmless livelihood. 6. Perseverence in well 
doing. 7. Intellectual activity. 8. Earnest thought. 

This noble eight-fold path he argues will lead to nirvana; 
but there are lions in the way, and few there are who conquer 
all the difficulties and reach the desired end. The chief of 
these obstacles are ten in number, and are called the ten 
fetters: 1. Delusion of self. 2. Indecision or doubt. 38. De- 
pendence on rites and ceremonies. 4. Bodily passions. 5. 
Ill will towards others. 6. Desire for a future life with a 
material body. 7. Desire for future life in an immaterial 
world. 8. Pride. 9. Self Righteousness. 10. Ignorance. 

Nirvana, the condition to which this path leads, has been 
variously defined as extinction, rest, or the going out of the 
three fires, lust, anger, and delusion from the heart; but 
Akamatz, an English speaking Buddhist, claims that no 
word in the English language can express it. 

The foregoing is Buddhism in its native purity, very dif- 
ferent from the system found now in Japan, with its idols, its 
altars, its priests, and its rituals. There is, however, a monto 
sect of Reformed or Shinshui Buddhists founded by Shinran 
in 1262, of which the foremost leader at the present day is 
the priest Akamatz, already alluded to. This sect, though 
not yet the largest, is the most intellectual and influential. 
Believing in the doctrines of Buddha as already given, they 
teach that looking away from “self-power,” or help through 
self, to overcome all the difficulties in the way to nervdna. 
The true way can be found only by trusting in the power of 
another, that of the great Amita Buddha, who will help all 
who rely upon him. ‘The following is their creed: 

“ Rejecting all religious austerities and other actions, and 
giving up all idea of self-power, we rely upon Amita Buddha 
with the whole heart for our salvation in the future life, 
which is the most important thing, believing that at the 
moment of putting our faith in Amita Buddha our salvation 
is settled. From that moment invocation of his name is ob- 
served to express gratitude and thankfulness for Buddha’s 
mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the reception of this 
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doctrine from the founder and the succeeding chief priests— 
whose teachings were so benevolent and as welcome as light 
in a dark night—we must also keep the laws which are fixed 
for our duty during our whole life.” 

In this order priests are allowed to marry and to eat flesh 
and fish prohibited to the members of other Buddhist sects 
and Buddhist religion forbidding the taking of life, even of 
flies, and consequently the eating of anything that lived— 
their diet is chiefly boiled rice. 

Buddhism has never radically displaced Shintoism, both 
are practiced together. There are pure Buddhist, pure 
Shinto, and mixed or union temples. It is not unusual to 
see a Buddhist torii in front of a Shinto shrine, and even the 
im:ges of Buddha inside. When the Mikado power was re- 
stored Shinto was reinstated as the State religion, with the 
following three commandments: 1. Thou shalt honor the 
gods and love thy country. 2. Thou shalt clearly understand 
the principle of heaven and the duty of man. 3. Thou shalt 
revere the Emperor and obey the will of his court. But 
neither Buddhism nor Shintoism is now recognized as the 
national religion. 

Although the temples of Japan are not of lofty structure, 
many are very magnificient in their adornment. Those dedi- 
cated to “the ever-merciful Buddha” contain an image of 
Buddha, before which the “ bozu”’ or priest performs various 
ceremonies, and the people prostrate themselves, repeating or 
chanting their one prayer or invocation—* Namu Amida 
Butsu,” “ Hail Omnipotent Buddha.” Prayers are sold on 
strips of paper, which the purchasers chew into balls and 
throw the pellets at the wire screen which protects the image. 
The largest, most famous idols or statues of Buddha are those 
at Kamakura and Nara. The former, of copper, forty-four feet 
high. The Nara image is larger, though not so perfect as a 
work of art. The sitting posture, and the deeply meditative 
expression, are supposed to be that of the philosopher when 
endeavoring to solve the great problem of escaping from sin. 
Images of Buddha of all sizes, even small charms for wear- 
ing, are abundant; but this greatest of the gods does not 
receive all the honors. One of the grandest temples is that at 
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Asakusa, dedicated to Kuanon, the thousand armed Goddess 
of Mercy, and thirty-three shrines in the land are devoted to 
her. Then to Benten, Goddess of the Sea, are consecrated 
not only a temple but an island. The funny little Dai Koku, 
god of wealth and good luck; Fuku-roku-jin, the god of 
longevity—described by a young American as having a man- 
sard forehead, because so wise—Daruma, who—orginally one 
of Buddha’s disciples—prayed so continually that he wore 
his limbs off—a favorite model for toys and tobacconist’s 
signs—and many, many more, are all revered and applied to 
for help. 

In addition to idols the Japanese worship the sun, moon, 
stars, rivers, and mountains, and have also sacred trees con- 
taining miraculous springs of water, which they assert cure 
all diseases; where there is no water a cure is effected by 
rubbing the hands on the bark. Fusi Gama, their highest 
mountain, is an especial object of worship, and certainly its 
exceeding loveliness renders such homage less reprehensible 
than that paid to images. 

To expedite the duty of devotion they have a prayer- 
wheel, and also a revolving library of Buddhist Scripture, a 
single turn of which is equivalent to a single pious perusal. 
Some traveler has stated that he saw no new heathen temples 
in course of erection, but in Japan the Buddhists were lately 
building three mammoth temples, two in Tokio and one in 
Kioto, which will cost not less than $2,000,000. 

As in the seige of Carthage, the women and girls cut their 
hair, not for bow-strings, but for ropes for dragging the 
materials for construction. Collossal cedars are drawn to 
Kioto by carts, to which three or four hundred people are 
yoked by ropes of hemp and female hair. Surely they set us 
an example of self-sacrifice; but they have doubtless been 
stimulated to this in order to fortify against Christianity. 

There is a great moral conflict pending in Japan. The 
struggle has already commenced, and it is manifest that a 
new feature of the question of Christianizing that country is 
presenting itself. Shall the Christian or false philosophy 
take the place of the old systems? 

So far, at least, as the better educated classes are concerned, 
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the nerve of the question is not so much, shall we give the 
gospel to benighted heathen, and snatch their idols from 
them, but shall we and will we hasten with the sweet spirit 
of heaven’s love and heaven’s wisdom to direct their wander- 
ing eyes, now turning from the false gods of their ancient re- 
ligion to the true God, or shall they be suffered to settle 
down into cold, lifeless materialism—a_worse bane than 
Shinshiuism. C. H. Bet. 
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WHAT IT IS, HOW OBTAINED, AND WHY MEN ARE HELD RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR UNBELIEF OR THE WANT OF FPAITH. 


Ir it were not that this sabject is variously understood by 
good men, this article would not be written. As men enter- 
tain different views as to what faith is, and all cannot be cor- 
rect, we should spare no labor or pains to ascertain the truth. 
And recollect that truth never conflicts with truth. Perfect 
harmony prevails throughout the entire system of moral truth. 
It may and does come in conflict with error, and error con- 
flicts with error many times. The individual who embraces 
error for truth always suffers thereby. How very important, 
therefore, that we seek truth with all diligence! Christ says, 
“ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.”—John vir. 82. And he prays for his disciples, “ Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth: thy word is truth.”—John 
xvi. 17. Now, with the importance of having the truth 
comprehended in our religious creed, let us search for it with 
all due diligence, regardless of all former opinions. . 

The word faith is designed to convey an idea. What is 
that idea? Before answering this question it will be proper 
to notice some of the prominent definitions given of faith. 
One class of writers calls it an act. One defines it thus: 
“Faith is not merely one act of trust in Christ, but an un- 
limited succession of acts.” (See “The Path of Life,” by 
Rev. David Wise, page 57.) Here fuith is defined an act, 


nay, an unlimited succession of acts. So, to have faith you 
must act it, and keep on acting it indefinitely, and if the 
action ceases faith is gone. This is the logical deduction 


from the premise that faith is an act. In Dr. Beard’s Lec- 
tures (Lecture 26, Second Series, page 365) we have this lan- 
guage: “ That throughout this whole discussion I have rep- 
resented faith as an exercise—an act or series of acts of him 
who believes. It is scarcely worth while to add that between 
an act and an exercise, in the sense in which they are here 
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considered, there is no difference. . . . . I have denominated 
faith an exercise, an act, for the reason that it is an act or 
series of acts.” This definition is the same as Dr. Wise’s and 
amounts to this, that faith is simply an act. This is the defi- 
nition of faith in the Revised Confession of Faith. (See sec- 
tions 45 and 46.) “ Faith is the act of receiving and resting.” 

This definition is here regarded as incorrect. It does not 
convey a clear and distinct idea of what faith is, either psycho- 
logically or scripturally. Any one who will look into his 
own mind and heart cannot fail to see that the idea that he 
naturally has of faith is not an act. The great acting, mov- 
ing principle in man is the will, When the will moves or 
acts that act is called a volition. This volition is not an 
effect or the result of a first act or power, but is the first mo- 
tion or act itself. It is a voluntary, uncaused action of the 
will. The will is the cause of the phenomenon. Some 
things are under the power and control of the will and others 
are not. This is true in reference to certain faculties both 
of the body and soul or mind of man. It is not within the 
province of the will to control every part of the human body. 
The heart, through which the blood is circulated, is not un- 
der the control of the will, yet the hand and fingers which 
write these lines are. Our vision is not directly under the 
control of the will. We may will to see but cannot. This 
is true also in respect to our digestive organs. But our limbs 
and many parts of the body are under the control of the will. 
Hence we stand or sit, walk or run, or lie down as we will, 
and ordinarily are free to do as we will. The same thing is 
true in respect to the faculties of the soul. The power to 
give heed to what is passing before us or about us may be 
exercised by a volition. By willing we call up events that 
have passed. So to some extent the faculty of memory is 
under the control of the will. But the affections are not 
under the control of the will directly. We cannot love by 
willing to love. We cannot feel sorry or happy by willing 
to do so. Neither can we believe by an effort to believe. 
No one can believe without evidence, and we cannot prevent 
believing that which appears to us to be true. 

A priest told his parishioner that he must believe that the 
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consecrated bread is the real body of Christ. The parish- 
ioner said he could not. But the priest said he must believe 
it. The other said it looked like bread, it felt like bread, it 
tasted like bread, and he believed it was bread; bunt the 
priest said, “Just believe it is the real body and flesh of 
Jesus Christ and it will be.” The parishioner replied that 
he did not know how to do that. Not long after he bor- 
rowed the priest’s horse and failed to take it home in due 
time. The priest met him and said, “ Why don’t you bring 
my horse home?” The other said, “ Why is he not in your 
stable?” “No,” said the priest. The delinquent answered, 
‘** Just believe he is there and he will be there.” This is to 
illustrate the absurdity of any one believing, or having faith 
without evidence, by a mere act. The apostle asks the ques- 
tion, “ How shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard?” Tell me how a man can believe without evidence ? 
What kind of “an act” is it? How can he act faith? What 
kind of an act shall he put forth? Can a man hear without 
sound? Can he see where there is no object to be seen? 
The truth is, hearing, seeing, and believing are not acts but 
certain states or conditions of the mind and heart. 

We have often seen persons greatly perplexed in trying to 
act faith or put forth the act that is called faith without being 
able to do so. And their instructors, without telling them 
how to act, begin to produce testimony that the evidence 
may reveal the fact to be believed. There is no psychological 
evidence that faith is an act. Then why call faith an act or 
a series of acts? If there is any evidence to prove it, let it 
be produced. It has not come under our observation. There 
is no proof in metaphysics or mental philosophy to show that 
faith is an act, and without evidence we cannot believe it. 

It is claimed, however, that the Scriptures prove that faith 
is an act. The passage that does so has entirely failed to 
meet our observation. No such passage has been discovered. 
Such passages as are supposed to prove the point, when 
closely examined do not afford or contain the proof desired 
In the course of this article many of these will be examined. 
For the present, however, let us pass to another definition. 
It has been defined to be “the gift of God.” We meet this 
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definition so often that it is not worth while to give authors. 
Just what is meant by faith being a gift is not clear. If by 
this is meant a supernatural endowment or the implantation 
of a new principle or faculty, the definition is hardly correct, 
and cannot be if man’s agency is not recognized. This, how- 
ever, is the view and what.is meant by a large class of theo- 
logical writers. They teach that God implants in man a new 
principle of life, or endows him with graces by which he lays 
hold of Christ as his Saviour, and that the whole is really 
and properly the work or gift of God, thus ignoring man’s 
agency and consequently his responsibility. This view of 
what faith is is not in accord with man’s consciousness nor 
the teachings of the Scriptures. Now, in this discussion let 
us as far as possible lay aside metaphysics, psychology, and 
mental philosophy, and turn to the infallible Word for light. 
What does the Bible teach? What idea is designed to be 
conveyed by the term faith ? 

Sometimes it is a help to a right understanding of a word 
to look at other words which are synonymous or nearly so, 
and are used to convey the same idea. There are several 
words of this character in the Bible, intended to present the 
same idea that faith does. These are confidence, trust, reliance, 
and belief. Here are these four words, each conveying the 
same main idea, and that idea is that of a state or condition 
of the mind and heart. Then we would define faith to be 
confidence, trust, reliance, or belief, having direct reference 
to the state or condition of the mind and heart in respect 
to some person, thing, or event, and not in reference to an 
act or volition. It is hardly necessary to refer to those texts 
where these words are used in the sense of faith. They are 
many and any one can find them with a little attention. 

Let us examine a few passages of Scripture where the 
word faith is used, and see if it is used in the sense of an act, 
or if it is not that which induces action. Let us take the case 
of the centurion, found in Matt. vir. 5-10. This man came 
to Christ in behalf of his servant, who was sick of the palsy, 
grievously tormented. And when Christ proposed to go and 
heal him, the centurion declined his visit because of his own 
unworthiness, but said, “Speak the word only, and my ser- 
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vant shall be healed.” Now, where was this man’s faith? 
Was it in the act of coming to Christ or of speaking to him? 
Surely not. But this man had seen a leper healed or cleansed 
and was convinced that Jesus had power to heal his servant, 
and that faith in his power to heal induced him to make the 
application. Here was a state of mind in reference to the 
power and goodness of Christ which led him to do this. 
And Christ said he had “ not found so great faith, no not in 
Israel.” Why did not that mau apply to some one else than 
Christ? Simply because he did not have faith in any other; 
because he had no evidence that any other could heal his 
servant. 

Shall we give another case? Matt. rx. 27-29. Here were 
two blind men who followed Christ, crying and saying, 
“Thou son of David, have mercy on us. And when he was 
come unto the house, the blind men came to him, and Jesus 
said unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do this? They 
said unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyes, say- 
ing, According to your faith be it unto you. And their eyes 
were opened.” Now, what act of these men was faith? 
Was it the following him into the house or their crying? 
Surely not, but that state of the mind which induced them 
to follow and ery after him was faith in him—confidence in 
him. It was that state of mind in reference to him, having 
heard what he had done for others, that induced them to fol- 
low and cry—to make the application to him. Again, take 
the case of the woman in Matt. rx. 20-22, who touched the 
hem of his garment and was made whole. Was it her touch 
that was faith? or rather was there not something within 
her that was faith, that prompted the touch? Let us take 


another case. The Philippian jailer at midnight, awaking 


out of his sleep, found the prison doors open, and supposing 
the prisoners had fled, was about to kill himself. This was 
prevented by Paul speaking to him. At once a great change 
took place in his mind. He was convinced that these men 
were the servants of God, and if so, he was in a lost condi- 
tion; and he fell down before Paul and Silas, deeply con- 
vineed of sin, and said, “Sirs, what shall I do to be saved?” 
He was told to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and he 
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should be saved. Paul also spake unto him and the others 
present. This testimony convinced him of the divinity of 
Jesus and his readiness to save, and this led him to confide 
in Christ. Now, in this case, where does the act that is faith 
come in? Was there not such a change of mind wrought in 
him by the testimony of the miracle and the preaching of 
Paul and Silas, attended by the light of the Spirit, as to jus- 
tify the saying, “ He rejoiced, believing in God?” And did 


not that state of mind induce him to treat the apostles differ- 


ently? And so in every case where faith is spoken of, it 
presents such a state of mind as induces a different life. No 
where does it convey the idea of a simple act of volition. 

The Apostle Paul gives us this definition of faith: “ Now 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.”—Heb. xr. 1. The margin has it, “The 
ground of confidence.” The revised version reads thus: 
“ Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving 
of things not seen.’ In all these different readings there is 
no word which conveys the idea of an act. The word sub- 
stance does not, evidence does not, neither does assurance. 
But they all convey the idea of a condition of the mind. It 
will be observed that the words s/ate and condition are used 
in the same sense and to convey the same idea. There are 
two other words used in connection with faith, and in many 
respects having the same psychological meaning, and which 
are conceded to mean conditions of the mind and not acts, 
viz., hope and charity or love. ‘ And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity ”’ (or 
love).—1 Cor. xm 13. Bear in mind that the revised version 
uses the word love in the place of charity. Let us look at 
these two words and mark their significance and likeness to 
faith Hope is defined to be desire and expectation united 
or desire with expectation. Nothing can be clearer than 
that the idea of hope is the state or condition of the mind in 
view of some future good, and in no sense can it be an act or 
volition. The same thing is true as to the meaning of love. 
I speak of the psychological meaning. 

It is now proper to answer the only objection to this view 
of faith that is regarded as of any weight. But before this 
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objection is examined, it may do good to give here the testi- 
mony of the venerable and greatly revered Dr. Beard. He 
says, and repeats it, that “faith is confidence, trust” (page 
357, Lectures on Theology, Second Series), and on page 3438 
he calls it a “state of mind.” But the most important testi- 
mony is found on page 360. Here it is at length: “If God 
and Christ and Christ as Mediator are objects of faith, as 
presented in this lecture, then faith is rather a state or habit 
of mind than a single act or exercise... .. Faith becomes 
a habit. Hence it is said by the prophet, and repeated by 
the apostle, ‘ The just shall live by faith. .... Something 
permanent in the exercise of faith is implied. We are sup- 


ported by a continued, persevering confidence in God through 


the whole course of our earthly pilgrimage. There is a 
prevalent error on this subject. Faith is represented as the 
consummation of a sort of contract between God and the 
sinner. “he sinner becomes a believer, fulfills his part of 
the contract by a single act, and God is thus placed under 
obligation to fulfill a reciprocal part. The whole of religion, 
as far as its subject is concerned, is thus concentrated into a 
single act—a single point. That point is passed and all is 
settled. This is the theory; at least this seems to be the the- 
ory. The error is vital.” 

So says Dr. Beard. Now, there is nothing in this essay 
which more strongly condemns the idea that faith is a single 
act, and not a state or condition of the mind, than the above 
quotation. It is no part of our work to reconcile discrepan- 
cies in our author. He seems to be on all sides of the con- 
troversy. On one occasion he makes this remark: “I say, 
however, again, that whatever may be the nature of the im- 
partation by which we are enabled to believe, I acknowledge 
myself unable to explain the mode of its application. Some- 
thing is needed and something is done. When I have reached 
these points I have stretched my line to its full length.” 

But let us now look at the only objection that can possibly 
be raised against the idea that faith is not an act. A writer 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian some years ago, signing him- 
self ** Tennessee,” after a series of articles to prove that faith 
is an action, makes this statement: “ Let me now proceed to 
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a conclusion from the state of the case as it now stands in 
view of personal responsibility. I contend that only upon 
the hypothesis that man has paramount control of his faith, 
or, in other words, that he acts faith or acts unbelief at his 
own pleasure, can he be made liable for any of the results.”’ 
This seems to be the formidable argument in favor of the 
hypothesis that faith is an act or a series, of acts, and these 
put forth at the pleasure of the actor, otherwise he could not 
be held responsible for not having faith. Now, if the logic 
of this hypothesis is good the cause is sustained, but if it be 
not good it amounts to nothing in the argument. It is 
claimed in this article that the logic is not good, because the 
conclusion is not correct. In other and equally important 
matters involving personal responsibility an act is not re- 
garded as necessary. We are required or commanded to 
love—to love God, love our enemies, our brethren, one an- 
other, etc.—yet Jove is not an action, not a volition, but a 
condition of the mind and heart in respect to that which we 
are to love. We are required, commanded to hope in God. 
** We are saved by hope;” “we rejoice in hope;” “ye are 
called in one hope of your calling.” This needs no enlarge- 
ment. We are required to fear God, and hence it is a duty, 
and we are held responsible for the want of it; and yet it 
is not an act but an emotion—a state of the mind. We might 
pursue the illustrations to great length but it is not necessary. 
Man is held responsible for what he is as well as for what he 
does. This subject will be more fully discussed when we 
come to show why man will be held responsible for not hav- 
ing faith or for unbelief. 

It appears sufficiently clear that faith—the doctrine of 
faith—is not an act, a mere volition or simple act of the will, 
but a state or condition of the mind and heart in view of 
some fact, person, or thing. This is regarded as the correct 
teaching of psychology and the Scriptures. Faith grows 


into a habit—a fixed principle of the heart and life. It will 
be proper to make a few remarks as to saving faith. It 


amounts to an abiding confidence, trust, and reliance on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his merits alone for the pardon of sin 
and the salvation of the soul. That is saving faith, and no 
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other faith, however strong, will be saving. ‘The devils be- 
lieve and tremble ’’—James 1. 19; Matt. vir. 29; Mark 1. 
24; v.7; and Luke tv. 34. Yet devils, although they believe 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, the Holy One, who 
taught the way of salvation, did not believe that he was their 
Saviour. And why? For this reason: They had no evi- 
dence that he was. No promise had been made to them. 
They had no ground to believe it, and therefore they could 
not do it. Although they have strong wills and are able to 
put forth vigorous actions—can act and act powerfully—yet 
they cannot act faith in Christ as their Saviour. They believe 
him to be the Saviour of others, of men, but net a Saviour 
of devils. Many persons believe strongly that they will be 
saved who will not be, because their faith does not rest on 
Jesus Christ and his atonement. Many trust, rely on their 
good character, or something they have done, or had done 
for them by the Church, for salvation. Such faith, although 
strong, is not saving because it does not rest on the Saviour. 
The next thought is, How do we get faith? how is saving 
faith obtained? We have already seen that it is not a volun- 
tary act or volition put forth by the will at pleasure, but that 
it is a state or condition of the mind and heart in view of 
some person, place, or thing. Where faith exists several 
things must necessarily combine in order to the result. 
1. There must be something which the mind can apprehend 
as a fact or a truth to be believed. 2. There must be testi- 
mony revealing that something which the mind accepts as 
evidence of its reality. 3%. There must be an intelligent agent 


giving such attention to the evidence as to apprehend the 
truth. The result will be faith. There will be confidence, 


reliance, trust. If this has reference to a person claiming to 
be true and faithful, and the evidence makes it known that 
in all things he is as represented to be, then the believer will 
have faith in him—will have confidence and trust in him. If 
it be in reference to a fact said to exist, there will be confi- 
dence as to its reality. This will induce the believer to act 
and govern himself as duty and right indicate he should. 
In all matters of truth and duty, the heart of the believer is 
involved. So when a repenting sinner, having seen his sins 
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and the dreadful consequences, and having learned that there 
is forgiveness and safety in Christ; in him he confides, trusts, 
and finds pardon and salvation. ‘Faith cometh by hearing,”’ 
“and they that know thy name will put their trust in thee.” 
—Psa. 1x.10. “If thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldst have asked of 
him, and he would have given thee living water.” So it is 
certain that they who know Christ will trust him—will believe 
him, confide in him. “ And many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this 
book; but these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” It is clear that to have faith the 
truth must be sought, and when the truth is found faith will 
be the result. But to have faith in one of whom we know noth- 
ing, have heard nothing, is utterly out of the question. “ How 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard?” 
Christ said in his last prayer with his apostles, “ I have mani- 
fested thy name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world; thine they were, and thou gavest them me; and they 
have kept thy word. .... For I have given unto them the 
words which thou gavest me; and they have received them, 
and have known surely that I came out from thee, and they 
have believed that thou didst send me. I pray for them. 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word.” In these passages of Script- 
ure the whole process of believing is most clearly shown. 
The truth is taught by word, attention is given to the word, 
the Holy Spirit impresses the truth on the heart, and it is 
clearly apprehended. Faith is the result. If this were not 
so Why teach the people? Why preach the Word so faith- 
fully and so earnestly that the light of truth may shine into 
their hearts? 

In the last place, we were to show why men are held 
responsible for unbelief or the want of faith. It will be 
recollected that those who claim that faith is an act, seem to 
think that if it is not man will not be held responsible for 
not having it. These writers take it for granted that faith is 
an action either put forth by man himself or else it is the 
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action of God working it in him. They do not seem to 
grasp the idea of a difference between an act and a state of 
being. They do not distinguish between what a man is and 
what he does. If the difference between an act and a state 
of mind leading to an act were observed, it would appear 
that the difficulty would at once be dissipated. Cannot a 
man be held accountable for what he is, so far as moral char- 
acter is concerned? If a man makes himself bad or refuses 
to do that which would make a good man of him, should he 
not be held responsible? We do not hold that man is like a 
machine, only acting as he is acted on by an exterior power, 
but we claim that the mind and heart are brought into cer- 
tain states or conditions by his acts, and that the act is some- 
thing different from the condition into which the man is 
brought by his act or by refusing to act. 

Here is a matter that is clear to the most common capacity. 
Man has the power of will to give his attention to, and give 
heed to any subject or matter that may come before him. 
If it be a matter of interest or importance to himself or 
others, and if he fail to do it he is held responsible for that 
failure. So, if faith is the result of a clear apprehension of 
the truth, and the testimony which would make that truth 
clear to the mind should not be attended to, or if the indi- 
vidual refuses to give heed to the evidence which if heeded 
would produce faith, would not that man be held responsible 
for not believing? The great and principal reasons why 
men do not believe is they will not give heed to the teachiug 
of God’s Word and Spirit, for the Holy Spirit is an enlight- 
ener as well as his Word. If any one is inclined to look into 
the importance of the subject of giving heed, let him consult 
Psa. xcxrx.9; Prov. xvu. 4; Jer. xvi. 18, 19; Acts mr. 5-8; 
vi. 10; 1 Tim. r. 4; rv. 1; Titus c 14; Heb. mu. 1. Our 
Saviour says, “ And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 


light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest 
his deeds should be reproved.”’—John 11. 19, 20. ‘* But all 
things that are reproved are made manifest by the light: for 
whatsoever doth make manifest is light.’ These texts ex- 
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plain the whole matter as to why men do not believe. It is 
because they will not come to the light; they will not give 
heed or attend to the evidence which makes manifest the 
truth. The evidence is abundant and clear, but they shut 
their eyes against the light of truth, and their ears are dull 
of hearing, so that they do not apprehend the truth. “ For 
the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes have they closed; lest they 
should see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and un- 
derstand with their heart, and be converted, and I should 


, 


heal them.” The reason why men do not believe is not be- 
cause they can but will not act faith, but because they will not 
examine the testimony—give no heed to the evidence, and 
this because the evidence reveals an unpleasant truth; that 
is, the sinner must turn from his wicked ways or suffer. He 
does not want to turn and does not want to suffer, and hence 
will give no attention to the truths taught in the Bible and 
from every honest and enlightened pulpit in the land. Here 
we find the importance of plain, truthful preaching. The 
people must be taught if they would believe. Their attention 
must be enlisted—the truth must be placed before them so as 
to arrest their attention and induce consideration. Ministers 
and the Churches greatly share the responsibility with the 
unbeliever for his unbelief: “For all men have not faith.” 
“For some have not a knowledge of God: I speak this to 


your shame.” Why to the shame of the Corinthians? They 
had not lived right before the people—had not taught them 
aright, and the evidence and truth of the gospel had not been 


so presented as to induce faith. The responsibility attaches 
to the Church and the ministry as well as to the sinner for 
his unbelief when they have failed to do their duty. This is 
a solemn reflection. How diligent should the Church and 
the ministers be in presenting the truths of the gospel, and 
in pressing them home on the mind and heart of the sinner, 
that his eyes may be opened. The people want evidence 
“that they may see and believe. 

When faith exists it may at the first be little and weak, but 


99 


it grows into a living principle and becomes strong and great. 
It fills the soul of the true believer and dwells there. Ste- 
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phen, the first Christian martyr, “ was a man full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost.”” Also Barnabas “ was a good man and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” This faith which filled 
Stephen and Barnabas, dwelt also in Timothy, and “ which 


dwelt first in thy (his) grandmother Lois, and thy (his) mother 
Eunice; and I am persuaded in thee also.” Paul said, “ For 
I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.’ The apostle in Heb. xt., 
speaking of the faith of Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, I[saac, 
Jacob, and also Sarah, says, in the thirteenth verse, ** These 
all died in the faith.” So this principle remained in them to 
the last—until death. It lives with them forever. 


J. T. A. Henperson. 





Art. V.—STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 
I, 
THE COSMOGONY OF GENESIS. 


In the study of the evidence of the truth of the Christian 
religion it is desirable to find premises that will be accepted 
as true by all reasonable people. An argument resting 
on those premises, which are questioned, will not be 
altogether satisfactory. The foundation upon which a 
satisfactory discussion must rest must not only be true 
but it must be accepted as true. Christianity is clearly 
susceptible of experimental proof, but the evidence from 
experience lies in the consciousness, and can be satisfactory 
only to those who have such evidence and who are willing 
to accept the testimony concerning the experience that af- 
fords the proof. The testimony of consciousness is first-class 
evidence to those who have such proof. No amount of logic 
can overthrow it. The Christian of an experience of the 
grace of God in Christianity is looked at, in his being im- 
movable by reasoning, as if he were stolid, stupid, and capa- 
ble of any amount of blind faith. But he is misunderstood. 
His immovability is founded upon an experience of the creed 
he adopts. It is the result of an experiment often repeated 
that leaves the proof in his consciousness. This scientific 
age cannot afford to set aside either the results of experiment 
or the testimony of consciousness. gut all men have not 


this experience or its testimony in their consciousness. They 


have reached conclusions from which they reason that no 
amount of proof will be strong enough to establish the truth 
of Christianity. The fallacy of their conclusions must be 
shown before they will seriously consider the question. The 
Christian, with his knowledge of Christianity by experience, 
is unjustifiably assailed as the victim of stolid stupidity. He 
is only as other men in this matter. No amount of popular 
opinion can change the opinion of the mathematician that 
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the sides of a hexagon, pentagon, and decagon, inscribed in 
the same circumference, will make a right-angled triangle. 
He has many things to which he will hold with an unmeas- 
ured amount of stolidness before a popular clamor demand- 
ing him to change his opinions. The same holds true of all 
men in all pursuits in life. What cares the microscopist for 
what you may say when he tells you that the bee’s eye is 
divided by downy lines into hexagons, so that she has the 
model for comb-building in her eye always at hand. Who 
anywhere does not hang on to what he knows to be true, let 
who will clamor against him. The Christian ought not, and 
indeed cannot, in a manly, candid way, be held under adverse 
criticism about his knowledge of religion by those who 
know nothing about the experimental part of his religion. 
The folly of strictures upon him becomes exceedingly evident 


when every man, without the surrender of one single issue 
of right and wrong, may prove to himself, having the evi- 


dence in his consciousness, that it is true. The Christian’s 
position is this: My religion is true; I know it from ex- 
perience, and you may make the experiment and know for 
yourself. His faultfinders, therefore, are those who may 
know by experiment that Christianity is true, yet refuse to 
make the experiment. Their refusal, therefore, has the ele- 
ments of a wilful, blind, not faith but unbelief, when other 
men know they refuse to try to know, content to substitute 
ignorance for effort to acquire knowledge. A large part of 
those who reject Christianity talk as if the whole conception 
of Christianity were absurd. Many are the peculiar phases 
of thought and theories which serve to show the absurdity 
of Christianity. It often happens that the theory that most 
thoroughly antagonizes Christianity is held to be the strong- 
est and most satisfactory, solely on the ground that it does so 
antagonize Christianity. Of course there is a clear evidence 
of prejudice in such a case. Christianity, too, is but little 
known to such, so that the mind, full of both prejudice 
against Christianity and ignorance of it, is as if some one had 
plunged it in the Styx of error, without reserving for himself 
a hand-hold even upon the heel of the mind. It will not be 
expected, therefore, that any reasoning will satisfy all men. 
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I hope, however, to begin with premises that no sane man 
may dispute, and will give the following, believing that no 
objection will be made to them: 

1. That the student of Christian evidence be allowed to 
use truths and facts of all sorts; that is, that he is to be free 
to know whatever he may be able to learn, and freely use both 
his own and the truths and facts he may find anywhere and 
everywhere. 

2. There is such a book as the one commonly called the 

sible, that is, it exists. No demand is made in this proposi- 

tion beyond the admission of the existence of the book. It 
may be God’s word, man’s word, truth, or fiction in the opin- 
ions of those who admit its existence as a book only. 

3. That the student of Christian evidence be allowed free 
use of the book. It sometimes happens that the absurdity 
of Christianity is expressed in so pronounced a way that the 
study of its book is held as useless folly. 

If this is true the best way to know it is to allow free use 
of the book in the study of Christian evidence. As a Chris- 
tian, I could not admit the absurdity of the book. Who- 
ever says it is absurd incidentally recognizes its existence, so 
that we have a beginning in which all parties can be agreed 
upon the principles laid down as premises. One fact only is 
affirmed in the above—the existence of the book. Two 
rights are claimed: first, that the student of Christian evi- 
dence be allowed to have free access and right to every field 
of learning; second, that the study of the Bible and its the- 
ology be not intellectually ostracised. 

These propositions stated will not be regarded as objection- 
able, because fairness and truth seem evident on sight, yet it 
may be shown that here and there the student of science and 
philosophy has drawn himself through some labyrinths of 
thought by which he sees that the whole question of religion 
is incased in so many absurdities that it is folly to prosecute 
the study of it. This show of absurdity and folly modestly 
intimates that the matter is unknowable, and as useless 
things, the free study of Christian evidence falls under ban 
intellectually. These conclusions come with the neglect of 
the study of religion. They are the building of the wall of 
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intellectual achievement upon the presumption that there is 
no foundation for intellectual effort and success in the whole 
question of religion, and that its space must be spanned by 
an arch founded on one side upon science and on the other 


upon philosophy. Science stops short on the verge of relig- 


ion, saying that there is nothing there that is tangibie. -Phi- 


losophy comes up close to religion and says it is all an un- 
knowable depth and must be arched over, the arch finding 
rest on either side of this abysmal ground of religion. These 
facts tend to show the necessity of at least defining the right 
to go into this abysmal place, with the right to carry build- 
ing material that may be brought into it and out from it, for 
perchance both science and philosophy may make stronger 
work by dispensing with the arching in of the question of 
religion and by sounding its depths and building upon them. 
With the three principles defined above accepted, the ques- 
tion of the truth of Christianity opens up before us in a way 
that we may go into it fearlessly and independently, the mind 
being under vassalage to no prepossessions on the question. 
This right and method of study is allowed everywhere else 
and must be allowed here. It always has brought out fresh 
and startling results and it will do it here. 

The Bible has been withheld from the study of religion, 
partly because of the objectionable history of a faulty people, 
and partly because it gave in itself no definition of itself. 
Its canon of books seem to have been defined by the growth 
of human opinion rather than by the declaration of author- 
ity. Many other difficulties have grown up around it that 
have been used to withdraw it from having a hearing before 
the verdict was to be pronounced upon its case. May it not be 
that all of these uncertainties of canon and unsatisfactory 
elements connected with the Bible indicate that its author 
was willing to stake the issue of its acceptance upon the book 
itself? Ifso, then the question cannot fairly be studied out- 
side of the book. Of all books in the world it is the most 
exposed. With the claim of being God’s word, it leaps into 
the study of every specialist of science, and into the work- 
shop of every workman upon the wares of this world, and 
talks to each of his special business as if its author was 
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a master there instead of a novice or an apprentice. In 
addition to knowledge of his business, it unlocks the secret 
chambers of his own heart and character, and brings out be- 
fore him things new and old, known and hidden. It stares 
at him and his all over as with a master’s eye. If this dash 
ing presumption is an empty boast it is easy to show it. By 
all means then let the book be studied. 

Again, it defines human character and proposes a remedy 
for its evils. This remedy is subject to investigation under 
the guidance of common sense and sound philosophy. Then 
let them lay their measuring lines upon it and take its meas- 
ure. I propose in the following pages to enter the study of 
Christian evidence free, as other students are everywhere else, 
to take with me only my Book and its Christ; to lay its 
pages and his power alongside the pages of human kuow!- 
edge, and the record of his power by that of human power, 
and reach a conclusion by fuir contrasts and comparisons as 
the two are laid together. 

The Bible freely discourses of the things of human life 
and experience. It gives no uncertain expression on the 
leading questions of all our scientific pursuits; our practical 
life too is freely and elaborately brought out in its pages. 
By search we may find in it full material for opinions on all 
questions of life, thought, knowledge, and experience. 
There is not a leading question agitating the minds of the 
world to-day that is not brought before us in its pages. As 
illustration, look at the interest in the land-tenure question 
to-day. It is the question of questions in the British govern 
ment now. The Bible has the history of the formation of 
land-titles and of land-tenure for thousands of years, and | 
think it may be profitably studied on this question. Again, 
it has sanitary and dietary regulations; regulations for the 
arrest of disease, punishment of crime, ete. In brief, this 
book talks of all that we know, think, or feet of things past 
and of things to come. It ranges over all of life and expe- 
rience. -Is it not a wonderful book to risk its claims to 
being God’s word by being so outspoken on the whole of 


human life, knowldege, and experience, and no where 
demanding formulated faith in it as a requisite to its 
VOL. I., No. 4.—381. 
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study? How strangely does it contrast with the Koran in 
this respect! 

The Koran within its first three pages has these words, and 
many more like them: “ There is no doubt in this book; it 
is a direction to the pious who believe in the mysteries of 
faith.” Again, “If ye be in doubt concerning that revela- 
tion which we have sent down to our servant, produce a 
chapter like unto it and call upon your witnesses besides 
God if ye say the truth. But if ye do it not nor shall ever 
be able to do it, justly fear the fire whose fuel is men and 
stones prepared for the unbeliever.” These passages clearly 
indicate a disposition to coerce acceptance of the book. The 
Bible, on the contrary, begins without any preface or vindica- 
tion of itself with a story of the creation, which is told in a 
brief, confident manner, without the slightest nervousness 
about the acceptance of its report. Its confident way of 
bringing its matter before the reader has led me to this 
theory of the scope of matter found in the Bible: that it 
discourses of all provinces of human knowledge, so that al! 
men who know any thing may have opportunity to use the 
stock of their own knowledge and experience as a means of 
faith in the truth of the Bible. If a man tells me the truth 
as he talks about all that I know, I can reasonably believe 
him about what he may tell me that I do not know. So the 
Bible talks of all things of human life and knowledge, that 
those who read it, by its truthfulness in things known, may 
give it confidence in the matter known only from its pages. 
A witness in court gives testimony in a given case that is 
conclusive, and if accepted by court and jury will decide the 
ease. But he is unknown as to his character. The attorney, 
therefore, in cross-examination deploys him over many facts 
known to the court and jary and thereby enables them to 
form an opinion of his character as a witness. If he speaks 
truthfully of what they know, they have good reason to ac- 


cept his testimony in the case to be tried. If the Bible is 
true in the matter of secular knowledge known to men, then 
they may reasonably accept its testimony concerning matters 
known only from its pages. If the Bible, in advance of the 
progress of human knowledge, has given expression of truths 
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afterwards verified from other sources of proof, it manifests 
the wisdom of its author and makes faith in what he may 
say of things known only from its pages reasonable. Again, 
if it is truthful in speaking of all things known to men, then 
they have no alternative left but to accept its word about the 
unknown, or blindly and wilfully reject the record it gives. 
My proposition then is this: If the Bible truthfully talks 
of all things known to us, it gives us all the proof that can 
be afforded of the truth of it concerning the things unknown 
to us except from its pages. If the ages past have been spent 
in the acquisition of trath, and the Bible beforehand has dis- 
coursed truthfully of the knowledge thus acquired, and talks 
of things yet to come into human knowledge, or of things that 
can come only from its pages, then rationally it can and must 


be accepted as authority concerning the unknown until it is 


proven untrue. 

With these definitions of principles beforehand, let us now 
take up, item by item, the facts of secular knowledge that 
come up in its pages. 

Its first proposition is that the heavens and the earth were 
created. What say the heavens and the earth as they 
have been formulated in human knowledge outside of the 
Bible? On this question I will not now enter, but refer the 
reader to Article No. IL., in the April number of the Quar- 
TERLY, 1881, “ The Supernatural.” 

Next, the method and facts of creation are briefly stated in 
the Bible. Let us, therefore, compare it with the truth of 
creation from other sources. 

Perhaps the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, with the modi- 
fications incident to the accumulation of facts pertinent to it, 
will soon be the popular exposition of the method of crea- 
tion or of the development of the universe. In taking the 
nebular hypothesis as a description of the method of devel- 
opment of the universe from an inorganic state, I do not 
commit myself to his philosophy. 

This world and other worlds around it were once, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Laplace, an immense mass of material 
in a fluid condition. By means of a beginning of motion 
of different parts, a revolving motion of the whole mass was 
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brought about. This revolving mass became globular by 
its motion, and as its motion went on around the equatorial 
line, matter accumulated and by faster motion was detached 
in the form of rings going off from the main mass full of 
revolving impetus, so that by the continuing expansion of 
the ring of matter detached from the central mass, a break 
at some point became evident. When it occurred, the 
stronger end of the break formed a nucleus concentrating 
contiguous matter around it, forming the head of a comet, 
while the remainder of the ring became its train. By-and- 
by it wound up its train, became a globe, and went through 
the process of throwing off rings, which went through the 
same process and became globes. Thus planetary systems 
left the original first mass of matter and developed suns, first 
and secondary planets, or moons. The great Saturn has not 
yet finished its work. Around it still revolves the rings for 
future moons to give him light in the night. An orbital mo- 
tion succeeds the revolution of the ring, and a rotary motion 
causes the closing in on the nucleus of the train of the comet- 
like mass of the broken ring. 

The conception of the hypothesis is grand. It brings us 
to the vision of the whole material universe in one fluid rotat- 
ing mass, sending off rings of material which concentrate in 


globes to become the suns of systems of worlds, and then by 


the same process to send off rings out of which planets are 
made, and these in turn to send out rings of matter for the 
creation of moons. Such is the theory of method in world- 
making. 

Now, then, if this philosophy be true, a true statement of 
creation must begin with a definition of the condition of the 
material of the universe as in a fluid state, that it may be 
available for development by such a method as indicated 
above. Should one speak as a witness of the beginning of 
the development of worlds by such a method, he would be 
expected to say in some way that the material for worlds was 
a fluid mass, since such must have been its state, so as to 
make it possible for it to be made after such a method into 
suns, planets, moons, and comets. 

The second verse in the Bible, after the prefatory remark 
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that the earth was not yet formed, says that darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. The Hebrew word tehom, trans- 
lated deep, is found just nineteen times in the Bible, and in 
every use of the word, as shown by the context, it has the 
meaning that is called for when it is used to define the con- 
dition of the universe as a fluid anterior to the development 
of order as now found upon it, so that long before the theory 


of Laplace formulated the condition of the universe as it 


began to be developed, Genesis 1. 2, had defined it just as 
cosmic philosophy claims that it must have been. In other 
words, we have in the Bible a statement of the condition of 
matter at the beginning of the development of the order of 
the universe just as the facts of science to-day demand that 
it should be. 

It is worthy of note that darkness is declared to be upon 
the face of the deep. Darkness is simply the lack or want 
of light. The deep, therefore, was without light. Revolu- 
tion of the mass of the deep, then, must be the beginning of 
creation’s work of order. Something to cause such a revolu- 
tion is the thing next in demand for its development. The 
revolution or rotary motions of the original material are still 
maintained in the planetary system in which we have a place. 
If we can find the mechanical power that makes the earth 
rotate on its axis we have found out the mechanical power 
that began the great first work of development in the uni- 
verse. What makes the earth revolve on its axis? This 
force, if discovered will give us the force that was the mechan- 
ical power that brought the order of the worlds, for this 
force is identical with the original force, because it is main- 
taining the same work. 

At the risk of criticism that will come from readers who 
have adopted theories from others, I shall think and reason 
for myself on this matter. Allowing all that there is in the 
theory of correlation of forces as true, I shall prove that the 
force that causes the rotation of the earth is that great one 
force known variously to the world as light, heat, and elec- 
tricity. A sunbeam passed through a prism into a dark room 
will develop that it has heat in it, and that the heat is more 
refracted by the prism than is its color-producing power, be- 
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couse the place where the thermometer bulb will show the 
most heat is further from the original line of the sunbeam 
than are the colors displayed by the refraction. There is also 
rearer the line of the sunbeam, when not refracted than the 
colors deployed a spot of intense electric force. Substances 
easily affected by electricity will, on moving them around in 
the dark, find the spot were the sunbeam poured forth its 
electric power, less refracted than the color-power of the 
sunbeam, which was less refracted than the heat-power. The 
prism, therefore, shows that light, heat, and electric power 
are in sunlight. This wonderful force, which I will call light, 
has at least enough of its characteristics known for it to be 
determined if it is the force that produces the rotation of the 
arth on its axis. By other processes this unity of heat and 
electricity with light is known. 

Then if the force causing the rotation of the earth on its 
axis can be shown to have either the elements of light, heat, 
or electricity, their unity will enable us to know whether the 
declaration, “ Let there be light, and there was light,” as 
tound in the Bible, in advance of all development from a 
fluid mass or a deep is a true order for creation. If the force 
that effects the rotary motion of the earth does it by impres- 
sion upon the material of the earth, the fluid and gaseous 
part must yield more readily to the force, and be found mov- 
ing somewhat in the direction of the rotation of the earth. 
The prevailing winds ought to be from the West, either 
Northwest or Southwest. Water-currents of the sea in open 
sea latitudes, where contour of continents do not affect their 
direction, ought also to be from the West, since the world 
rotates from the West toward the East. James Croll, of 
Scotland, in his book, “ Climate and Time,” on a chart be- 


tween pages 212 and 213, together with the discussion of the 
question illustrated by the chart in chapter x111., shows that 
this is true. The latitude of open sea South of Africa and 
South America has an unvarying wind of about fifteen miles 
an hour from the West, and a water-current in the same area 
around the whole globe in the same direction with the wind 


of about four or five miles an hour. .There is no higher 
living authority on such questions than Dr. James Croll, who 
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is of ** Her Majesty’s Geological Survey of Scotland” and a 
contributor to such questions in the articles of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica. 

The atmosphere, more mobile, would yield more readily to 
the force moving the earth and have a more rapid current in 
the direction of the earth’s motion. Hence the wind-motion is 
about fifteen miles an hour, while the water is only four or five 
miles per hour. Croll’s chart shows that all established winds, 
not westerly, as the trade winds, with the sea-currents cor- 
responding to them, are caused by angles of reflection from 
the western line of some continent. One further confirma- 
tion of the prevailing tendency of winds and ocean-currents 
from the West to the Eust, is the fact that the climate of 
the western side of continents is much more affected by sea 
breezes than is the eastern side. California, in the temperate 
latitudes, has a tropical climate. England and Western 
Europe are much warmer than the American Atlantic coasts 
of the sume latitude. The Gulf stream warms, England in- 
stead of New England and Canada, which could not be the 
case if the wind and water-currents were not more from the 
West than the from East. Winds carry the sea temperature 
eastward in the direction of the rotation of the earth more 
than in the opposite direction. Croll shows that the ocean-cur- 
rents conform to the wind-currents in direction. Indeed, he 


argues that the wind-currents produce the water currents, 


solely on the ground of their maintaining the same directions. 
But if the cause of both the air and the water currents was 
the same, they would go in the same direction as effectively 
as if one current produced the other. Laplace and all of his 
following have argued that the mobility of water and air has 
had a tendency to retard the rotation of the earth. This 
cannot be while the prevailing wind and water-current is in 
the direction of the earth’s rotation and more rapid than the 
earth’s. Certainly the impact against the land of air and 
water-currents, going in the direction of the earth’s rotation, 
would assist its rotary motion. The conclusion seems clear 
to me that the force causing the rotation of the earth on its 
axis is either this impact of air and water currents against 
continents as wind and water-wheels are made to revolve, 
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or the same force that causes their motion causes the earth 
to go as they do in the direction of its rotation. We know 
that wind will lift and drive a water-current, and that a 
water-current and the wind as well will move solid substances 
out of their places. We must, therefore, credit the motion 
of the earth on its axis in part to its liquid and gaseous parts 
impelled by some force against the land. This is further 
shown by the moon. It has no fluid and no gas on its sur- 
face, and has no rotary motion, except one rotation on its axis 
in every passage around its orbit, so that it always shows to 
the earth the same face. It has no rotation except that which 
is the result of its orbital motion and the force that draws it 
to the earth. There is a deep significance in the fact that 
the moon, without gas or liquid parts, is not revolved on its 
axis so as to define a diurnal period, while the earth, with a 
gaseous atmosphere and a partially liquid surface, has such a 
motion. It assists to the conclusion that the impact of 
gaseous and liquid masses against more solid parts causes the 
rotation of the solid part of a world. It also shows that 
since the liquid and gaseous part which was not arrested by 
this impict, would by its incrzase of speed of revolution 
produce a centrifugal force that would separate it from mat- 
ter below, and give an expanse between water above and dry 


lands left below; that above forming a ring around the 


planet below, as described above. A force upon the mass of 


a fluid deep, then, by its greater impression upon the more 
mobile surface, seems to be shown by these facts to be force 
that began the development of the material universe and still 
maintains its order. 

The force that produces the ocean-currents can be shown 
to be electric by these facts. First, fresh water and earth 
have the same power of conducting electricity. (See Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica, vol. vir, p. 8.) Second, water saturated 
with sea salt has 720 times the power of fresh water to con- 
duct electricity. Fresh water and salt in equal parts con- 
ducts 100 times better than fresh water. (See Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, vol. vur., p. 9.) All salt water has a tide and the 
more salty the greater the tide. No fresh water has any tide 
at all. Salt Lake, Utah, has a tide while Lake Superior, 
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much larger, has none. Lake Superior is fresh water. The 
tide then is caused by an electric force. If the tide is an 
electric disturbance of the sea, electricity in its transmission 
is greater the shorter the distance between the bodies over 
which the current is to pass. This distance is shorter at 
the crest of the tide. After the transmissions the force of 
attraction is less. Therefore all points of the sea West of 
the crest of the tide are more powerfully drawn upward and 
eastward than are the points East of the crest of the tide, 
drawn upward and westward. This stronger force drawing 
the sea eastward is an adequate cause for the production of 
a current from the West to the East. There is such a cur- 
rent and there is no known cause for it beside this power of 
electricity, which causes it to reduce the attraction between 
bodies as the amount of transmission of current between them 
brings about greater nearness to electric equilibrium. After 
the largest transmission at the crest there is less attraction 
than before it, because the electric equilibrium is nearer re- 
stored, which if fully restored would cause the cessation of 
the tidal agitation. 

Although earth and fresh water do not conduct electric 
currents as does salt water, yet they have their influence, and 
the area West of the point of nearest approach, since the 
earth moves from West to East, must also feel the power of 
attraction more than the area to the East of the line of the 
shortest distance, because at that line there was the greatest 
approximation to electric equilibrium. But this would not 
produce a diurnal motion on its axis, or the moon without 
its gus and fluid parts would have a diurnal motion. 

Now, then, upon the theory that light, heat, and electricity 
are a unit or a correlation of forces, we may conclude that 
this unit or correlation of forces is the cause of the rotation 
of the earth on its axis. Since this rotation is a continuation 
of the original operations of the development of the universe, 
therefore the creation of light before that development was a 
necessity, and the record of the Bible in placing light as cre- 
ated before the universe was developed from a deep (tehom) is 


scientifically true. Furthermore, since the moon is without 


liquid and gaseous matter on its surface, and also without 
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diurnal rotation, and the earth has both liquid and gaseous 
parts, and these parts mainly contribute to its diurnal rotation 
on its axis, therefore the original preparation of matter for the 
development of the universe in making it a deep or a fluid isa 
necessity. The author of the Bible then in showing the crea- 
tion first a deep, then light before development, shows that he 
had grasped the facts of physical science just now coming into 
the scope of human knowledge. The formation of the expanse 
or firmament by separation of waters above from earth below, 
affords a striking incidental proof that the author of the 
Bible understood the facts of the nebular hypothesis brought 
before human knowledge first by the mathematics of Laplace. 
Another characteristic of the cosmic force must be its ability 
to cause attractions and repulsions in the same matter of the 
one part to the other; that is, the force must be able by 
attraction to draw one part of matter toward another part, 
and then at once by repulsion to drive it forward beyond the 
first named part, making the part most attracted immediately 
afterward the most repelled. Unless this double-acting 
power of attraction and repulsion is in the cosmic force, its 
attractions or its repulsions, if it should have only the one, 
would soon end in bringing the rest to a compact solid in 
the first instance, or an extended nebule in the second. To 
diversify the universe as it now is, this force must have over 
the same material both an attractive and a repelling force. 


Electricity is the only force that has all of these elements in 


it. I need not discuss its positive and negative powers and 
their relation to each other. Let it suffice to -ay that who- 
ever will study the work of the force that brought order out 
of the original deep (tehom) of nature, will find electricity 
(light) filling his ideal. The correlation of electricity and 
light impresses the thoughtful mind profoundly with the 
wisdom of the account of creation in Genesis placing light 
as created before the development of a world of beauty from 
a deep of darkness. Often has infidelity commented adversely 
upon this record of light before a sun as a proof of senseless 
confusion. The preservation of the integrity of the text of 
Genesis, instead of bending it to suit the different ages of the 
world, is now yielding a large harvest of material for Chris- 
tian evidence, and must continue as time goes on and the 
world grows wiser. S. H. Bucwanay. 





Art. VIL—ONE ASPECT OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Tue intent of this article is to show how the atonement is 
universal, that it was not in vain, and that the condemnation 
of the unbelieving is reconcilable with the facts of the atone- 
ment. 

In 1 Tim. rv. 10, God is spoken of as “the Saviour of all 
men, especially of those that believe.” There has never been 
a dispute concerning the fact that God is the Saviour of the 
believer. All persons who believe in God and salvation 
readily admit this statement as truth. The idea around which 
so many battles have been fought is that God is in any real 
sense the Saviour of all men, and therefore the Saviour of 
the unbeliever. Upon chap. vit, sec. 6, of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith Dr. A. A. Hodge says, “Salvation must 
be applied to all those for whom it was purchased. Since 
not the posibility or opportunity for reconciliation but actual 
reconciliation itself was purchased ; since not only reconcilia- 
tion but a title to an eternal inheritance was purchased, it 
follows (a) that ‘ to all those for whom Christ hath purchased 
redemption he doth certainly and effectually apply and com- 
municate the same.’—Con. Faith, ch. vir. § 8. And (6) that 
he who never receives the inheritance and to whom the pur- 
chased grace is never applied, is not one of the persons for 
whom it was purchased.” Other quotations from different 
sources might be made to show that some teachers have held 
the idea that the redemption of Jesus Christ does not include 
the entire family of man, but only that part which God in 
his wisdom saw fit to reserve to himself for his own glory. 
Is it not true that Jesus died for all in the same sense? ac- 
complished for one as much as for another and paid the debt 
for all? Let us consider the matter. 

1. The representative of man was to secure his salvation 
by perfect obedience. Life was put upon those terms. “In 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” “ By one 
man sin entered into the world.” The sacred writer defines sin 


to be the transgression of the law. Therefore since sin is 
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the transgression of the law and Adam introduced sin, he 
must have transgressed the law, and hence he must have been 
under the law. Had he fulfilled God’s commands he would 
have been free from sin and condemnation. Salvation, full 
and glorious, would have been his priceless heritage. But 
he trifled with the tempter. He listened to his flattery and 
to his fair promises. Ie disobeyed God and fell. 

2. The law makes no provision for the salvation of the 
transgressor. “The soul that sinneth it shall die,” is the 
sentiment of all law, human and divine. Safety and peace 
are secured to us only through the keeping of the commands. 
Adam having become a violator, there remained nothing for 
him in the provisions of the law but death. Indeed, the law 
is called “the ministration of death”’ (2 Cor. m1. 7) and “ the 
ministration of condemnation ” (2 Cor. ur. 9). It canot bend 
in the least toward the commission of any sin. It must re- 
main inflexible or else cease to be law. It is heard in awful 
denunciation of evil. * Death came by sin. “The judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation.” “Sin hath reigned 
unto death.” If we are servants of sin, it is “unto death.” 
The law is holy and must condemn sin. Man having once 
transgressed the law and become a sinner, there was nothing 
left him by the law but the wages of sin, death. 

3. Christ Jesus came into the world to redeem man from the 
curse of the law; to remove from him the penalty that hung 
over him like a pall of death. In order thereto it was neces- 
sary for Christ to do for man what he had not done and 
could not in his fallen state do, meet the claims of the law 


and thus uphold the majesty of God’s government. That he 


was our substitute is abundantly taught in the inspired re- 
cord. The ancient bard sang in prophetic strain, “ Surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he 
was wounded for our trangressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed.”—lIsa. Lim. 4, 5. And the 
grandest of all the apostles caught the strain and sent it ring- 
ing on down the ages. “I am crucified with Christ, 

who loved me, and gave himself for me.”—Gal. 1m. 20. When 
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writing to the Corinthians his second letter, he uses as an 
argument for becoming reconciled to God the fact that God 
‘*hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin.”’—2 Cor. 
v. 21. In the same chapter he asserts that Christ “ died for 
all.” That can mean nothing less than that he died in the 
place of, as a substitute for, all. His death otherwise could 
serve no good end for man condemned for the violation of 
law. ‘The fourteenth verse of this chapter seems very clear 
upon the point. The writer says, “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us; because we thus judge that if one died for all 


then were all dead The correct translation is, “‘ That one 
died for all, therefore all died.” The death of Christ was 
accepted instead of the death of the whole human race be- 
cause he was the substitute for all. It is needless to multiply 
words upon this point. 

The question now arises, If Christ was a substitute for all 
and paid the debt of all, will all therefore be saved? If not, 
upon what grounds will they be condemned? Manifestly 
only those will be saved who accept Jesus Christ as their 
personal Saviour. “Ile that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned.” The deliverance brought to all by the work of 
Christ was deliverance from the claims of the law. He re- 
deemed us all from its curse. We are, therefore, no longer 
under law but under grace. This redemption of the race, 
however, does not save the race. It only brings about such 


conditions that salvation is possible to all. It was necessary, 


first of all, before any one could be saved that the curse of 
the law be removed. No benevolence, no manifestation of 
love could avail any thing toward the salvation of man while 
he remained condemned by the righteous law of God. Jesus 
Christ fulfilled all righteousness, magnified the law and made 
it honorable, lived such a life as man should have lived, ren- 
dered himself in every sense acceptable unto God, became 
obedient unto death, and so by the grace of God tasted death 
for every man. He was made a curse for us—all of us. Thus 
he redeemed the race—became the Saviour of all men. Be- 
ing now under grace and not under law, we are not expected 
to work out our own salvation. If we are ever saved it will 
not be by works of righteousness which we have done, for 
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by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified. Our sal- 
vation will be by grace alone through faith. This is the new 
basis upon which all can be saved. The work of Christ 
made possible the salvation of all. The condition of salva- 
tion is faith in Jesus as the Saviour. Such faith has no merit 
in it, thereby making the salvation purely of grace. It is 
possible to all alike, and therefore all may be saved. We 
then have dothing to do with the law. It makes no require- 
ments of us. It can only serve as a schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ. If we are saved it is because we believe in him; 
if we are lost it is not because of the rigorouse requirements 
of the law, but only because of pure unbelief. 

4. This view harmonizes with the various aspects of the 
atonement. If we look upon Christ as the sin-bearer, we see 
it grows out of the fact that he redeemed us from the curse of 
the law. We are cursed because of sin. Jesus bore our sin 
by redeeming us from the curse. Only thus could our sins 
have any bearing upon his death. But with this view of his 
work before us, each one can see how his sins were a part of 
the great load that weighed the Saviour to the death. Every 
sinner may be made to realize that Jesus bore all his griefs 
and carried all his sorrows. Upon no other condition can 
Jesus be made the world’s sin-bearer. 

This view of the atonement becomes clear-as we look upon 
Christ as the propitiation. John declares that “he is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world.” In another place the same writer says, 
‘‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” <A 


propitiation is an expiation, that which reconciles, pacifies. 
God sent his Son to reconcile the world to him, which recon- 
ciliation could not take place until all legal barriers were re- 
moved. But his sending his Son shows him to be in a pro- 


pitiatory state, ready and anxious for the world to be recon- 
ciled and be at peace. 

The same truth is seen in considering Christ as Redeemer 
aud Ransom. ‘lhere is “ one mediator also between God and 
men, himself man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all.” ‘*God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, born 
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under the law, that he might redeem them which were under 
the law.” A ransom is a price paid for those in captivity 
and the deliverance is redemption. Without Christ all are 
captives of the law. He gave himself a ransom for all, and 
thus redeemed all from the law. Only one other explanation 
ean be brought forward. It is said that we are all slaves of 
sin, and “the sufferings and death of Christ for sin was a 
ransom of moral value by means of which redemption may 
come to the sinners and the ungodly, even the remisssion of 
sins.” The difficulty with this idea is that it makes Christ 
pay a ransom without securing unconditionally the redemp- 
tion of those for whom the ransom was paid. If he was a 
ransom for all he must have redeemed all. That redemption 
evidently has reference to the iron-grip of the law. 

If we look upon Christ as a divine satisfaction we may 
find the same truth. His obedience in life and death was 
accepted of God in lieu of man’s obedience. It was neces- 
sary for him to uphold the justice of God’s law while mani- 
festing his mercy. All this was done, and God can be just 
while he justifies. But upon what condition does he justify 
men? ‘* Being justified by faith we have peace with God.” 
Were man still the slave of law his justification in God’s 
sight would have sole reference to it. The fact that it does 
not is proof of the thought under consideration. 

The doctrine gains strength by considering Christ as our 
representative. Adam was the representative of all the hu- 
man race. So was Christ Jesus. He came in the likeness 
of sinful flesh. Ile bore such a close relation to the world 
that the Apostle Paul declared that when “he died for all, 


all died.” ‘This thought too was the power that constrained 


him. Jesus represented us. His death became our death, 
and we can say, “I am crucified with Christ.”’ ‘So, then, as 
through one trespass the judgment came unto all men to con- 
demnation; even so through one act of righteousness the 
free gift came unto all men to justification of life.” Evi- 
dently if condemnation came unto all men through the tres- 
pass of Adam, freedom from that condemnation came unto al! 
men through the righteousness of Christ the second Adam. 
Other features of the atonement might be mentioned, with 
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It 
has the advantage of simplicity, clearness, besides removing 
difficulties that are in the way of any other view of this fea- 
ture of the atonement. The Scriptures can be thus taken to 


all of which this doctrine will be found to harmonize. 


mean just what they seem to mean, without the necessity of 
resort to explanations. The atonement is seen to be univer- 
sal, made for all men, and for one in the same sense as for 
another. God is “the Saviour of all men” in a profound 
sense. Jesus Christ has redeemed all men from condemna- 
tion and given them all a chance for life. The work was not 
in vain. It accomplished its end. It made possible the jus- 
tification of every man through faith in the Messiah. God 
can be just while he justifies. Man can satisfy his every 
desire for holier living here and a blessed immortality here- 
after. Adam in the Garden of Eden, communing with God as 
his most intimate friend, ministered unto by the angels from 
the sky, feeling the goodness of God in every breath and 
every bounty, had no better hope of eternal security than is 
held out in Christ Jesus to the wide, wide world. Let the 
world believe and it shall live. 

5. The fact that every creature, saint and sinner, is alike 
removed from the dominion of law, in so far as keeping the 
law is the ground of acceptance, makes the sinner’s responsi- 
bility all the heavier. He is left without excuse. He cannot 
plead that the law is grievous, for he has nothing to do with 
that in order to salvation. He cannot plead inability to fulfill 
the condition of salvation because of his fallen nature, for 
the condition of salvation cannot be affected by our fallen 
state, one man being as well qualified to fulfill the condition 
as another. He is absolutely left without excuse. If he 
comes to judgment with his sins unpardoned and his heart 
uncleansed, he will be as speechless as the man at the wed- 
ding feast without the wedding garment. No possible excuse 
can be urged. The Holy Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal. That Spirit convinces each one of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment to come. He takes the 
things of Christ and shows them unto us. He furnishes to 
each mind evidences of the divinity of Christ. He uses the 
Word of God as the sword by which to pierce the heart of 
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every one. He brings the common events of life home to us, 
making us feel again and again that we are in constant 
danger and must lay hold on Christ or be forever lost. 
Every avenue to the human heart he uses to exhibit its own 
weakness and manifest the love and the salvation of Christ. 
In the hum of the busiest life as well as in the solemn solli- 
tudes of the heart the Spirit cries, “ Life is uncertain, death 
is sure; prepare to meet thy God.” If purity of heart and 
uprightness of life were demanded as essential prerequisites 
well might the sinner despair. But since faith in Juses 
Christ as a personal Saviour is the only sine qua non, his 
responsibility for his own salvation is superlatively great. 
God has done all that divine justice and mercy could do to 
save the soul. He has put it on such a basis that there is 
life for a look, and he can do nothing but banish the unbe- 
lieving soul. 
“There is life for a look at the crucified One, 
There is life at this moment for thee; 


Then look, sinner, look unto him and be saved, 
Unto him who was nailed to the tree.”’ 


W. C. Logan. 
VOL. Ir., No. 4.—82. 




















Art. VIL.—LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue New TestaMent IN THE Revised Greek AND Ene- 
LIisH.—The 17th day of May, 1881, marks a period of time 
of peculiar importance to all Christians, and around the work 
of that day will gather an interest that will be felt to the end 
of time. It is a remarkable coincidence that it is the birth- 
day of the new English version and the revision of the Greek 
text by those eminent scholars, Westcott and Hort. The 
editors of the Greek text were members of the English New 
Testament company of revisers, so this company had the 
use of the advanced proof-sheets of this edition of the Greek 
text, and it is said that their translation is perhaps more 
nearly conformed to it than to any other printed edition. As 
is noticed in the book before us, the Saturday Review of 
London, for May 21, 1881, in a notice of the revised version 
of the New Testament, mentions this Greek edition as fol- 
lows: “The Clarendon press volume (Archdeacon Palmer’s 
Greek Testament) is beautifully printed. Though this again 
is eclipsed by the exquisite edition of Dr. Westcott’s and Dr. 
Hort’s Greek text, issued by the Pitt press on the same 17th 
of May, a day to be much remembered by biblical critics. 
This last work, formed exclusively on documentary evidence, 
without reference to any printed text, has been long expected 
by scholars. Jt is probably the most important contribution to 
biblical learning in our generation. The revisers, it is under- 
stood, had the advantage of consulting it during the progress 
of their work,” 

Almost every Bible reader would like to have a copy of the 
new English version, and that they may easily compare it 
with the old, a number of enterprising houses have printed 
editions of the old and new versions in parallel columns or 
pages. Following this very convenient plan, the indefatig- 
able Prof. Philip Schaff has arranged and edited the new 
English version and Westcott and Hort’s Greek text on op- 
posite pages, and it is published by Harper & Brothers, of 
New York, in a handsome volume. 
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Dr. Schaff gives what he calls an introduction to the 
American edition of about eighty pages, that is worth more 
than the price of the book itself. In this introduction he 
discusses the merits of the new version and of Wescott and 
Hort’s Greek text; the Greek manuscripts, with fac simili 
pages of uncial and cursive codices; the ancient versions; 
patristic quotations; the variations and textual criticisms ; 
and the printed editions of the Greek text down to and in- 
cluding the text before us. In addition to this, he gives a 
“list of noteworthy variations between the text of the re- 
visers and that of Westcott and Hort,” which is very inter- 
esting and valuable. A list of readings and renderings, pre- 
pared by the American committee, of which Dr. Schaff was 
the president, is also given. 

Taken altogether, this is an exceedingly valuable work to 
all Bible scholars, and we vote our learned author many 
thanks for his scholarly painstaking in its preparation. In 
this one volume, not inconveniently large and yet in suffi- 
ciently clear type, we have a detailed history of the New 
Testament, with a complete copy in the original and in the 
purest English. We advise every Bible student who can, 
and especially all ministers of the gospel to send and get the 
revised Greek-English New Testament. Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York, are the publishers. K. 


Tae OrpeR oF THE Scrences: An Essay on the Philosophical 
Classification and Organization of Human Knowledge, by 
Charles W. Shields, D.D., Professor in Princeton Cellege. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 

This book is an enlargement of a paper read before the 
Philosophical Society of Washington. It is an attempt to 
solve the difficult problem of the classification of human 
knowledge. The writer’s English is good, his style is excel- 
lent, and his reasoning is clear. He gives a historical resumé 
of the various classifications of knowledge that have been 
proposed, from that of Aristotle to those of Comte and Her- 
bert Spencer, and then proceeds to show what he conceives 
to be the demands of a philosophical scheme of the sciences 
in the light of the knowledge of the present day. To this 
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evolution. 
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Terrestrial. 
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end he discusses five propositions, as follows: A philosophical 
scheme of the sciences (1) should be based upon the facts 
which support them rather than upon the ideas which they in- 
volve; (2) should fully reflect all the distinct classes of facts 
which have been scientifically ascertained; (3) should exhibit 
all classes of facts in their actual connections as co-existent in 
space and successive in time; (4) should embrace both their 
empirical and their metaphysical divisions in logical correla- 
tion; (5) should have its completion in a general science of 
all the other sciences, based upon their historical and logical 


The following scheme is given by the author as the outline 


PRINCIPAL SCIENCES. 
Astronomy, 
- Physical. < Geology, 


Organical, } Anthropologys { 


Psychical, 
Social, 


| Religious. 


Psychology, 
- Psychieal.< Sociology, 
Theology. 


“ Astronomy being the most comprehensive science in 
space and time, embraces the whole region of celestial phys- 
ics, chemistry, and organics, and the unknown realms of 
celestial ethics and politics, together with the unsolved prob- 
lems of the origin and destiny of galaxies, suns, and planets. 
Geology, the science of the earth, as distinguished from the 
other planets, embraces the region of terrestrial physics, 
chemistry, and organics, with the unsolved problems of the 
origin and destiny of the globe, and of the stratas, floras, 
and faunas upon its surface. Anthropology, the science of 
mankind as distinguished from the other animal races, in- 
cludes physiology, ethnology, philology, archeology, together 
with the unsolved problems of the origin and destiny of the 
human races, languages, and arts. Psychology, the science 
of the mind as distinguished from the body, embraces exs- 
thetics, logic, and ethics, with inquiries into the origin and 
destiny of the soul and the development of its sensations, 
cognitions, and emotions. 
as distinguished from the individual, includes technics, econ- 


Sociology, the science of society 
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omics, and politics, with inquiries into the origin and destiny 
of the family and the state and the development of civiliza- 
tion. Theology, the science of religion, as distinguished 
from politics, includes comparative and theoretic theology, 
with inquiries into the origin and destiny of traditions, creeds, 
and cults, and the development of essential religion.” 

The author then shows that each one of these principal 
sciences has both an empirical and a metaphysical side, neither 
of which can be ignored. The following remarkable para- 
graph is well worthy of quotation: “ Even the extreme em- 
piricists and metaphysicians, as they build their systems 
apart from each other, can only appear in the view of larger, 
architectomic minds, like workmen unwittingly constructing 
counterpart fragments of the same structure. The world 
may yet see the ‘ persistent force’ of Spencer identified with 
the ‘absolute will’ of Schopenhauer, the aimless cosmos of 
Comte supported by the absolute reason of Hegel, and the 
conflicting will and reason of Hartmann harmonized in the 
Christian conception of a wise and benevolent Creator.” 

A splendid little book, which will doubly repay a perusal. 

H. 


Tue Boox or Enocu, Translated from the Ethiopic, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Rev. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., 
Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Ando- 
ver: Warren F. Draper, Publisher. 1882. 


We have before us the wonderfully curious book called 
The Book of Enoch. As most Bible scholars know, this is 
one of the many apocryphal books of the Old Testament. 
Its existence has been known for a long time. The apostolic 
and early fathers seem to have been familiar with it, as most 
of them whose writings have come down to us refer to it 
in some way. Eusebius, particularly, mentions it. None of 
them, however, we believe, regarded it as an inspired work 
or deserving a place in the canon. None of them perhaps 
considered it the work or writings of Enoch, but no doubt at- 
tributed it to some very early writer, and therefore a forgery. 
Tertullian seems to have had greater regard for it than any 
of the early fathers. Jude, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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verses of his epistle, quotes from this book of Enoch, and of 


course was familiar with it. 

The Mohammedans have great respect for the book, and 
among early Mohammedan writers, Enoch stood high as an 
inventor and literary genius. He is mentioned in the Koran 
as the learned and called a prophet 

It is said that the Jews had a tradition that Enoch was the 
father of arithmetic and astrology, and that he was the au- 
thor of the alphabet and the first writer of books. One of 
their traditions accounted for the calendar year being divided 
into 365 days to the fact that Enoch was 365 years old. 

We have in this volume the translation of this strange 
book from the Ethiopic, with an interesting preface and two 
introductions, a general and a special. The work itself is 
composed of 208 chapters, and is printed on 218 octavo pages 
in good clear type. It is composed mostly of visions and 
prophecies. Among other things, the flood is predicted and 
a minute description is given of it. As a matter of interest 
to those of our readers who cannot examine the work for 
themselves, we give the following extract as a sample of the 


curiosity. Sec. 20, chap. CVI is as follows: 


‘* And after some days, my son Methuselah took a wife for 
his son Lamech, and she became pregnant by him, and gave 
birth to a son. 2. His body was white as snow and red as 
the bloom of a rose, and the hair of his head was white as 
wool, and his eyes beautiful, and when he opened his eyes 
they illuminated the whole house like the sun, and the whole 
house became exceedingly light. 38. And as he was taken 
from the hand of the midwife, he opened his mouth and con- 
versed with the Lord of Justice. 4. And his father, Lamech, 
was afraid cf him, and fled and came to his father Methuse- 
leh. 5. And he said to him: ‘I have begotten a singular 
son, unlike a man, but similar to the children of the angels 
of heaven, and his creation is different and not like ours, and 
his eyes are like the feet (i. e., rays) of the sun, his face glo- 
rious. 6. And it seems to me he is not from me, but from 
the angels; and I fear that wonderful things will happen in 
his days over the earth. 7. And now, my father, I am here 
petitioning and asking of thee that thou shouldst go to 


> 
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Enoch, our father, and hear of him the truth, for he has 
his dwelling-place with the angels.’ 8. And when Methu- 
selah had heard the words of his son, he came to me, at the 
ends of the earth, for he had heard that I was there, and 
cried aloud, and I heard his voice and came to him, and I 
said to him, ‘ Behold, here I am, my son, because thou hast 
come to me.’ 9. And he answered and said to me, ‘I have 
come to thee concerning a great thing, and concerning 
a disturbing vision it is that I have approached. 10. And 
now, my father, hear me, for there has been born to my son 
Lamech a son, whose similarity and kind is not like the kind 
of men; his color is whiter than snow, and redder than the 
bloom of the rose, and the hair of his head is whiter than 
the wool, and his eyes like the feet (i. e , rays) of the sun, 
and he opened his eyes and they illuminated the whole hous 
11. And when he was taken from the hands of the midwife, 
he opened his mouth and blessed the Lord of heaven, 12 
And his father Lamech was afraid, and fled to me, and did 
not believe that he was from him, but that his similarity was 
from the angels of heaven; and behold I have come to thee 
that thou shouldst teach me justice (i. e., truth).’ 13. And 
I, Enoch, answered and said to him, ‘The Lord will mak« 
new things on the earth, and this I know, and have seen 
in a vision, and announce it to thee that in the generations 
of my father Jared some from the heights of heaven de- 
parted from the Word of the Lord. 14. And behold, they 
committed sin and departed from the law, and united them 
selves with women and committed sin with them, and mar- 
ried some of them and begat children from them. 15. Thi 
great destruction will be over all the earth, and there will bé 
the water of a deluge and a great destruction will be for on 
year. 16. This son who is born to thee will be left on the 
earth, and his three children will be saved with him; when 
all men who are on the earth shall die and his children shall 
be saved. 17. They begat on the earth giants, not according 
to the Spirit but according to the flesh, and there will be 


great punishment on the earth, and the earth will be washed 


from all its uncleanness. 18. And now announce to thy son 
Lamech that he who was born to him is in truth his son and 
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call his name Noah, for he will be a remnant of you; and he 
and his children will be saved from the destruction which 
will come over the earth on account of all the sins and all 
the injustice which will be completed in his days over the 


earth.’ ” 


Especially taking the history of the book into considera- 
tion, it is an interesting production, and we thank Prof. 
Schodde and Mr. Draper for its possession. K. 


Srupres in Scrence snp Rexieron, by G. Frederick Wright, 
author of the Logic of Christian Evidence. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1882. 

This well-written volume is intended to be a companion 
to the author’s “ Logic of Christian Evidence.” A portion 
of the matter has already appeared in the New Englander 
and the Bibliotheca Sacra. It has been rewritten, however, 
and much new matter added. The author touches lightly 
upon the supposed conflict between science and religion, on 
the ground that these conflicts are but apparent, and that 
future investigation will remove all discord. The following 
from the table of contents will indicate the character of the 
book: Chapter I—The Ground of Confidence in Inductive 
Reasoning. Chapter I[—Darwinism as an Illustration of the 
Scientific Method. Chapter I111—Objections to Darwinism 
and the Rejoinders of its Advocates. Chapter [V—Concern- 
ing the True Doctrine of Final Cause, or Design in Nature. 
Chapter V—Some Analogies between Calvinism and Dar- 
winism. Chapter VI—An Essay on Pre-Historic Man. Chap- 
ter VII—Relation of the Bible to Science. Maps, cuts. 

Any thing written on such subjects at the present time in 
a conservative spirit is worthy of commendation, and espe- 
cially so when its object is to maintain the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. In giving this book to the world, Dr. Wright 
has done a good work. H. 

“ A Ripe Turoven Pavestine,” is the title of a very inter- 
esting book of travel by the Rev. John W. Dulles, D.D. 
The style is easy and familiar. It is profusely illustrated 
by maps and engravings, handsomely bound, and will afford 
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hours of pleasant recreation from the more laborious studies, 
and at the same time give an additional interest in, and 
knowledge of, that ancient and sacred country, where the 
blessed Saviour lived and walked during his eventful life. 
We commend the book as entertaining and useful reading 
for all, and particularly for the young people in our Sunday- 
schools, who are now engaged in the study of the lessons in 
Mark. To this class it would be especially valuable. Pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. R. 


My Portrotio.—This is the name of a very excellent vol- 
ume which has just made its appearance from the press. Its 
author is Austin Phelps, D.D., late professor in Andover The- 
ological Seminary, and author of “ Men and Books” and 
“The Theory of Preaching,” which we have, with pleasure, 
noticed in the Review. It is issued by the very excellent 
house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

In the preface our author says, “ The papers here repub- 
lished are a selection of articles printed during the last few 
years in the columns of Zhe Congregationalist, The Independ- 
ent, The Christian Union, and The Sunday-School Times. The 
reception which has been given to them encourages me to 
believe that their usefulness may be extended in their pres- 
ent form.” There are thirty-one of these papers, making as 
many chapters, and altogether a very readable and valuable 
book. That our readers may get some idea of the contents, 
we give the heading of a few of the chapters. I. II., and 
IIL. are “ A Pastor of the Last Generation.” This “ pastor” 
was the Rev. Eliakim Phelps, D.D., father of our author. 
Reference is made to these chapters in the preface as follows: 


“ A minister who is the son of a minister finds no other 
element in his professional training so valuable as the influ- 
ence, obvious or latent, of his father. The mental life-stream 
flows from father to son with a more electric continuity than 
is often realized in any other profession. The consequent 
sense of filial obligation grows more profound with increas- 
ing years. It is with this consciousness of the very large 
place held in my own professional life by the colloquial in- 
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structions of my father, that I have given to his remarkable 
ministry the first portion of this volume.” 


In these chapters we get some interesting and valuable 
New England church history, as well as glimpses of the life 
of a model pastor and the doings of an appreciative flock. 

Chapters IV. and V. are excellent on “The Rights of Be- 
lievers in Ancient Creeds,” although the title is apt to mis- 
lead the reader. Chapter VI. is “ The Biblical Doctrine of 
Retribution; ” VIL, “The Puritan Theory of Amusements,” 
and VII., “ The Christian Theory of Amusements.” Most 
of these papers are discussions of the current questions of 
the day in theology, religion, and politics, and are generally 
pointed and sound. 

Dr. Phelps is a forcible and pleasant writer, and while he 
is sometimes theoretical and metaphysical, he excels in the 
practical. His work on * Men and Books” and the discus- 


sion of the questions proposed in this volume show this. 


For instance, the tenth chapter is a discussion of “ The Ques- 
tion of Sunday Cars;”’ the eleventh, “ Woman Suffrage as 
Judged by the Working of Negro Suffrage;” the twelfth, 
‘“‘ Reform in the Political Status of Women;” the nineteenth, 
“Foreign and Home Missions as seen by Candidates for the 
Ministry,” ete., etc. Some of the positions taken in these 
discussions we think untenable, and some of the thoughts ad- 
vanced we cannot accept, yet most of the book we like and 
wish it could be generally read. With the real merits of the 
volume and the push and energy of the publishers, we be- 
speak for it a wide and useful circulation. K. 


Living CarisTIANIty, oR OLp Trutus Restatep, by Rev. 
Leroy J. Halsey, D.D., LL.D., is a handsome little volume of 
three hundred pages. From the title-page one would naturally 
expect to find on opening the book living Christianity exem- 
plified in the character and lives of eminent Christian men and 
women, and may feel a degree of disappointment in this; for 
the book is not of this character at all, but consists of forty- 
one brief articles on various topics connected with the doctrines 
of Christianity, ranging from “The Existence of God” to 
“The Life Everlasting.” ‘Old Truths Restated” gives a 
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better idea of the book, and for one desiring all this wide 
range in one book, this will be a valuable addition to his 
library, touching, as it does, at all intermediate points, such 
as “ The Responsibility of Man,” “The Universality of Sin,” 
“The Mediatorship of Christ,’ “The Forgiveness of Sins,” 
“The Spiritual Life,” etc., ete. The book is worthy of peru- 
sal. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. kr. 


From the excellent house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, we have “ REMINISCENCES OF ORIEL CoLLEGE AND THE OX- 
FORD Movement,” by the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A., in two vol- 
umes. To the student of church history as it has to do with 
men and enterprises, these volumes will afford a pleasant ad- 
dition to his other collections. They are written in that easy, 
conversational style which will both attract and hold the 
reader. Besides, they are valuable for the interesting bio- 
graphical sketches of the many men of more or less noto- 
riety in the times reaching from 1825 on up to our day. 

From the author’s rather lengthy introduction, we take the 
following as giving a better idea of the volumes than we are 


able in a short notice to do: 


“One thing more I must say. These are reminiscences, 
and reminiscences only. I possess a great mass of letters, 
journals, and other documents that might have helped me to 
make these volumes a little more interesting and more au- 
thentic. But now I have only a small remainder of my eye- 
sight—one eye gone and not much of the other left—while 
my prospects of life and strength are also a small and doubtful 
remainder. I should soon have lost myself had I attempted 
to penetrate into all this buried material. .... Even as 
regards the grand subject, these reminiscences are superficial, 
sketchy, and often trivial. As regards some other subjects, 
they are even more so. Perhaps I shall even be found to 
come under the old description of those that remember the 
evil more easily than the good. Be it so. I feel myself 


< 


bound to give a testimony, and it must be in my own kind.” 


Whilst not claiming to be a minute history, these volumes 
will throw much additional light upon the church troubles 
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as they have arisen and developed even to the present day. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. R. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, we have “ TuE 
FairHs oF THE WorLD,”’ a beautifully bound volume, con- 
taining the St. Giles Lectures, which consist of twelve lec- 
tures upon the religions of the world by various learned and 
able ministers and professors of Scotland. The first two, on 
the Religions of India, Brahmanism and Buddhism, are by 
Rev. John Caird, D.D., Principal of the University of Glas- 
gow. III. Religion of China, Confucianism, by Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D. IV. Religion of Persia, Zoroaster and the 
Zend-Avesta, by Rev. John Milne, M.A. V. Religion of 
Egypt, by Rev. James Dodds, D.D. VI. Religion of Ancient 
Greece, by Rev. William Milligan, D.D. VII. Religion of 
Ancient Rome, by Rev. James Macgregor, D.D. VIII. Tu- 
tonic and Scandinavian Religion, by Rev. Stewart Burns, 
D.D. IX. Ancient Religions of Central America, by Rev. 
Marshall Lang, D.D. X. Judaism, by Rev. Malcom C. Tay- 
lor, D.D. XI. Mohammedanism, by Rev. James Cameron 


Lees, D.D. XII. Christianity in Relation to Other Religions, 
by Rev. Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. For a concise statement 
or history of the religions of the world this will prove a val- 


uable book. R. 
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Ministers and others who feel ar interese in 
the circulation of the Review are earnestly so- 


licited to act as agents. 


No subscription will be taken for a less time 
than one year, and the back numbers of the vol- 
ume will, in all cases, be sent whenever it is prac- 
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The editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for‘all the views of their correspondents. No writer, 
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